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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
History of the Life of Richard Cour de Lion, 

King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq., 

author of the “ History of Charlemagne,” 

of * Edward the Black Prince,’ &c. 2 vols. 

8vo. Saunders and Otley. 
HEROES seem to have an attraction for the 
mind of our author, and to illustrate their ex- 
ploits, after ages have dimmed their lustre, 
to him a literary labour of love. To admire 
high qualities, we must possess high qualities ; 
though it by no means follows that these quali- 
ties must be of the same nature; nor does it, 
on the contrary, hold, that the animated de- 
scription of vice or crime involves a moral 
delinquency in the painter. The extraordinary, 
of whatever character it may be, is always ex- 
citing; and the principle in our humanity is 
not very distinct, nor easily separated, which 
stirs and animates us in the contemplation of 
deeds mighty for good or mighty for evil. 
Like the moth, we are dazzled by the light, 
whether it be the pure and innocuous, or the 
dangerous and destructive; and thus, only al- 
lowing gigantic proportions to inflame the ima- 
gination, a Michael or a Lucifer may be made 
equally objects of intense interest to the in- 
quiring spirit. 

But to turn from little metaphysical notions 
to the work before us, we may remark, that it 
bears all the evidence of that pains-taking, 
patient investigation, and research, which are 
observable in Mr. James’s writings. Indeed, 
when we reflect on the industry which he be- 
stows upon his productions of historical fiction, 
so that they may agree in all points with the 
persons and periods in hand, we could not 
doubt but he would display it in a still more 
eminent degree when engaged in unravelling 
all the knotty questions of actual history. This 
isthe case. The present publication prefaces 
the account of the earlier portion of Richard’s 
romantic career with a comprehensive view 
of the state of the country in the reign of 
his predecessors, from the Conqueror, Rufus, 
Henry, Stephen, Matilda, and Henry II.; and 
develops the feudal system in all its memorable 
bearings. This introduction is ably written, 
and full of valuable matter. On the much- 
disputed question between King Henry and 
Becket, Mr. James declares himself against 
the latter, and a firm believer in the authen- 
ticity of Foliot’s letter; thus convicting the 
archbishop of ‘ greedy ambition, dark cun- 
ning, and base hypocrisy.” 

The second volume brings us more directly 
tothe biography of Richard ; and Diceto, Hove- 
don, and Lord Lyttleton, as well as other pre- 
ceding authors, are consulted; and various 
doubts and contradictions analysed with im- 
partial acuteness. Into these, however, it is 
impossible for us to enter, as even the discus- 
sion of one question of any historical conse- 
quence would demand a very long review; and 
we must therefore be content with a single 
selection, to exhibit the matter and manner of 
Mr. James’s performance. On the reconcilia- 
tion of Henry with his rebellious children, 
1175, Mr. J. says :— 

“The tranquillity of the king of England 





seemed now to be established on a foundation 
not to be shaken; and he suffered his son 
once more to visit his father-in-law the king 
of France, although that monarch was assuredly 
the most dangerous counsellor which the Eng- 
lish prince could meet. No evil, however, re- 
sulted at the time; and the younger Henry 
rejoining his father very speedily, they ap- 
peared together during the festivities of Easter, 
at the town of Cherbourg, displaying towards 
each other every sign of renewed affection and 
confidence. ‘They thence proceeded to Caen, 
in order to meet the Count of Flanders, who 
desired an interview with the two English 
princes. The motive of his coming is some- 
what differently stated by contemporary writers ; 
and it is very probable that more than one 
inducement led him to the conference at Caen. 
He had assumed the cross some short time 
before in the great church of St. Peter, at 
Ghent; and the English authors of that day 
uniformly declare, that the cause of this act, 
which bound him to go in arms to the Holy 
Land, was remorse for the part he had taken in 
the war against Henry. The Flemish histo- 
rians, however, attribute his crusade merely to 
zeal for religion; and it is very probable that 
such a cause might operate in some degree. 
Nor is it unlikely that one of his objects, in 
coming to meet the king of England at Caen, 
was to make some atonement for the offence he 
had committed; although it is certain that an- 
other was, to regain the pension which he had 
formerly received from Henry, and to renew 
his alliance with a powerful monarch whom he 
had so justly offended. However that may be, 
in the conference which now took place, he 
gave up into the hands of the two kings the 
charter of donation with which the younger 
Henry had weakly purchased his co-operation, 
and formally freed that prince from all engage- 
ments to himself. In return, the treaty was 
renewed which had been entered into several 
years before the commencement of the war be- 
tween Henry If. and the Flemish sovereign ; 
and the count retired with the assurance that 
his territories would be safe during his absence 
on the crusade. His remorse for the blood 
which had been shed, and his purpose of visit- 
ing the tomb of his Redeemer, did not prevent 
him from committing a fearful act of cruelty 
before he went,—if the account of Diceto is to 
be believed. He is stated, immediately after his 
return from the conference at Caen, to have 
taken one Walter des Fontaines in adultery 
with the countess his wife; and notwithstand- 
ing the example of patience set before him by 
his ally the king of France, we are assured he 
put the adulterer to death in the most inhu- 
man and barbarous manner. In the meantime, 
Henry and his eldest son returned to England ; 
and the first unhappy rebellion of Richard 
against his father being now at an end, I shall 
pause to notice several events which took place 
during the years 1173, 1174, and 1175, which 
give us some insight into the state and pro- 
gress of society at that time. The simplicity 
of the first ages of chivalry was at an end, 
and a more gorgeous and ostentatious epoch 
was now beginning. The generosity and libe- 
rality which had been inculcated as virtues of 





a principal order, had now deviated into pro- 
fusion and extravagance. The armsandcloth- 
ing of the knights were of the most sumptuous 
and costly description. Their shields were 
covered with gold, and painted or enamelled 
with various colours; their tents also were 
ornamented in every different way that their 
fancy could devise ; the crests of their helmets 
blazed with the precious metals, and sometimes 
with jewels; and the robes and the surcoats 
which they wore were formed of the richest 
silks and cendals, of scarlet and every other 
bright and dazzling hue. Fine linen, which 
was then a rarity, was eagerly sought amongst 
them; and we find, from John of Salisbury, 
that it was becoming the custom in that day to 
make the garments of the male part of society, 
when not absolutely in the field, fit so tightly 
to the body as to resemble a skin. At the 
great meetings of princes, every sort of page- 
antry and luxury was displayed; and in the 
year 1174 one of those conferences occurred, 
in which splendour and profusion were carried 
to an excess that more resembled some of the 
wild follies of the Roman tyrants, or the ex- 
travagant pomp of eastern barbarians, than 
any thing that modern Europe has produced, 
In the course of that year, the Count of Tou- 
louse, as much, in all probability, with the 
design of being absent from a scene of war- 
fare, where he might have been obliged to 
take part with one of two princes, to each 
of whom he had done homage, as for the 
purpose of arranging some difficult affairs on 
his eastern frontier, retired from his capital 
towards the Gulf of Lyons, and held what was. 
then called a cour pleniére at his castle of Beau- 
caire. It is affirmed that Henry king of Eng- 
land himself had appointed to meet the King 
of Arragon at that place, in order to mediate a 
reconciliation between him and the Count of 
Toulouse. The English king, however, was 
prevented from attending by the war in which 
he was engaged; and the time passed in festi- 
vities and sports. Nearly ten thousand knights 
are said to have been present on the occasion; 
one baron alone, named William de Martel, 
having three hundred knights in his train. 
Every one endeavoured to surpass the other 
in extravagance: the Count of Toulouse gave 
a hundred thousand solidi, or two thousand 
marks of fine silver, to a knight named Ray- 
mond d’Agout, who immediately distributed 
them amongst the other persons present. Wil- 
liam de Martel required all his repasts to be 
cooked by the heat of wax candles. Bertrand 
Raimbaud ordered the fields in the neighbour- 
hood of the castle to be ploughed, and sown 
with small coin, in which insane act he scattered 
thirty thousand solidi; and Raymond de Ve- 
nous, to add brutality to folly, caused thirty of 
his finest horses to be burnt before the whole 
assembly. Such were the amusements of the 
famous cour pleniére of Beaucaire, as described 
by a contemporary. But as out of evil continu- 
ally springs good, it would seem not at all 
improbable, that this extravagant meeting, by 
the multitude of merchants and dealers which 
it called together from all parts of the world, 
gave rise to the well-known annual fair of 
Beaucaire, which for so many years was one of 
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the greatest commercial marts in the world. 
The cour pleniére of Beaucaire, however, af- 
forded by no means a solitary example. In a 
thousand other instances, human vanity and 
pride, unchecked by accurate notions either in 
taste or morals, and acting in the free license 
of a state nearly approaching to barbarism, 
produced results scarcely less wild and extra- 
vagant. But although it is always to be la- 
mented that men should fall into such absur- 
dities, yet the consequences are not altogether 
so evil as they appear. Society has always 
hitherto vacillated between one excess and 
another; in some stages going backwards and 
forwards to the very extremes, and even in 
more refined and cultivated ages trembling, 
like a finely balanced lever, at the slightest 
impulse, and continually passing to and fro 
over the accurately adjusted mark, without ever 
pausing at the exact point. But from these 
continual fluctuations, and from the deviation 
from what is perfect in taste, in feeling, and in 
thought, arises that boundless variety which in 
itself is admirable. One epoch may not always 
improve upon another; and it occasionally 
happens that, in consequence of some great 
convulsion, the world is cast back for many 
centuries. But in the common course of events, 
each age, in its deviation from that which pre- 
ceded it, produces new and beautiful combina- 
tions in its progress to the extreme opposite 
of that which went before. To the extrava- 
gant splendour and ostentatious magnificence 
of these ages, may be attributed very many 
improvements in various arts, and in none 
more than architecture. Superstition, indeed, 
joined with the love of display; but supersti- 
tion almost always derives its character from 
the circumstances that surround it; and though 
it acts upon the spirit of the age, it receives in 
return an impression from that spirit, which 
characterises all its efforts, in whatever direc- 
tion they may be turned. Mere superstition 
would never have produced the crusades, had 
Not other circumstances given to that impulse 
a great military development; and though, as 
some writers have asserted, superstition might 
have a share in producing the magnificent 
edifices which at this time rose thickly through- 
out every part of Europe, yet she might have 
restrained her efforts to raising the mighty 
stones of the Druids, or piling up the rubble- 
temples of the early Saxons, if the ambition of 
exciting wonder by performing vast and extra- 
ordinary things in every course that presented 
itself to the human mind, had not brought 
about the second great change in the architec- 
ture of modern Europe.” 

Thus, throughout the book, do we find facts 
carefully sifted, and reflections justly made, and 
changes in the aspect of things, personal and 
national, luminously explained. The Crusades 
ensued ; and all their religious zeal and martial 
chivalry are painted to the life, till the volume 
closes with the terrible battle of Antioch, We 
look impatiently for the sequel. 





Memoirs of Popular Delusions. By Charles 
Mackay, author of ‘“ The Thames and its 
Tributaries,” ‘‘ The Hope of the World,” 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1841. Bentley. 

A popuLaR name for a book exactly of the 

kind calculated to be popular; for the subjects 

are all of a popular character, and Mr. Mackay 
has treated them in a popular manner. Some 
of them, it is true, have been treated seriously 
and at large in many volumes distinctly de- 
voted to them; and in such we can expect to 
find little new. The chief materials for the 








others have been derived from various sources ; 
and the whole have been dressed up with much 
talent, so as to form a very amusing work for 
readers of every class. 

The Mississippi Scheme, the South-Sea Bub- 
ble, the Tulipomania, the Love of the Marvel- 
lous and the Disbelief of the True, Follies in 
great Cities, the O. P., Thugs, the Crusades, 
Witches, Slow Poisoners, Haunted Houses, &c. 
fill up the measure,—the mere names of which 
will indicate where the greatest novelty is likely 
to be found. But we may as well say, that 
even in the hest known there are well-selected 
anecdotes, and a general aspect of originality, 
which will make them, like the lamp in Alad- 
din, a fair exchange for any that have gone 
before. 

We will endeavour to shew this in the few 
extracts we offer from these pages. 

When the Tulipomania infected Holland, 
and single roots were sold for many hundred 
pounds, we are told— 

“ People who had been absent from Holland, 
and whose chance it was to return when this 
folly was at its maximum, were sometimes led 
into awkward dilemmas by their ignorance. 
There is an amusing instance of the kind re- 
lated in Blainville’s Travels. A wealthy mer- 
chant, who prided himself not a little on his 
rare tulips, received upon one occasion a very 
valuable consignment of merchandise from the 
Levant. Intelligence of its arrival was brought 
him by a sailor, who presented himself for that 
purpose at the counting-house, among bales of 
goods of every description. The merchant, to 
reward him for his news, munificently made 
him a present of a fine red herring for his 
breakfast. The sailor had, it appears, a great 
partiality for onions; and seeing a bulb very 
like an ecnion lying upon the counter of this 
liberal trader, and thinking it no doubt very 
much out of its place among silks and velvets, 
he slily seized an opportunity, and slipped it 
into his pocket as a relish for his herring. He 
got clear off with his prize, and proceeded to 
the quay to eat his breakfast. Hardly was his 
back turned when the merchant missed his 
valuable Semper augustus, worth three thousand 
florins, or about 280/. sterling. The whole 
establishment was instantly in an uproar; 
search was every where made for the precious 
root, but it was not to be found. Great was 
the merchant’s distress of mind. The search 
was renewed ; but again without success. At 
last some one thought of the sailor. The un- 
happy merchant sprang into the street at the 
bare suggestion. His alarmed household fol- 
lowed him. The sailor, simple soul! had not 
thought of concealment. He was found quietly 
sitting on a coil of ropes, masticating the last 
morsel of his ‘ onion,’ Little did he dream 
that he had been eating a breakfast whose cost 
might have regaled a whole ship’s crew for a 
twelvemonth; or, as the plundered merchant 
himself expressed it, ‘might have sumptuously 
feasted the Prince of Orange and the whole 
court of the Stadtholder.’ Anthony caused 
pearls to be dissolved in wine to drink the 
health of Cleopatra; Sir Richard Whittington 
was as foolishly magnificent in an entertain- 
ment to King Henry V.; and Sir Thomas 
Gresham drank a diamond, dissolved in wine, 
to the health of Queen Elizabeth, when she 
opened the Royal Exchange: but the break- 
fast of this roguish Dutchman was as splendid 
as either. He had an advantage, too, over his 
wasteful predecessors : their gems did not im- 
prove the taste or the wholesomeness of their 
wine, While his tulip was quite delicious with 
his red herring. The most unfortunate part 





of the business for him was, that he remained 
in prison for some months on a charge of 
felony, preferred against him by the merchant. 
—aAnother story is told of an English traveller, 
which is scarcely less ludicrous. This gentle- 
man, an amateur botanist, happened to see a 
tulip-root lying in the conservatory of a wealthy 
Dutchman. Being ignorant of its quality, he 
took out his penknife, and peeled off its coats, 
with the view of making experiments upon it. 
When it was by this means reduced to half its 
original size, he cut it into two equal sections, 
making all the time many learned remarks on 
the singular appearances of the unknown bulb. 
Suddenly the owner pounced upon him; and, 
with fury in his eyes, asked him if he knew 
what he had been doing? ‘ Peeling a most 
extraordinary onion,’ replied the philosopher. 
‘ Hundert tausend duyvel!’ said the Dutchman; 
‘it’san Admiral Van der Eyck.’ £ Thank you,’ 
replied the traveller, taking out his note-book 
to make a memorandum of the same; ‘ are 
these admirals common in your country?’ 
‘Death and the devil!’ said the Dutchman, 
seizing the astonished man of science by the 
collar ; ‘ come before the syndic, and you shall 
see.’ In spite of his remonstrances, the tra- 
veller was led through the streets, followed by 
a mob of persons. When brought into the 


presence of the magistrate, he learned, to his 
consternation, that the root upon which he had 
been experimentalising was worth four thousand 
florins; and, notwithstanding all he could urge 
in extenuation, he was lodged in prison until 
for the payment of this 
* 


he found securities 
sum. bd ° ; 

“ The example of the Dutch was imitated to 
some extent in England. In the year 1036 
tulips were publicly sold in the Exchange of 
London; and the jobbers exerted themselves 
to the utmost to raise them to the fictitious 
value they had acquired in Amsterdam, In 
Paris also the jobbers strove to create a tu- 
lipomania. In both cities they only partially 
succeeded. However, the force of example 
brought the flowers into great favour; and 
amongst 4 certain class of people tulips have 
ever since been prized more highly than any 
other flowers of the field. The Dutch are still 
notorious for their partiality to them, and con- 
tinue to pay higher prices for them than any 
other people. As the rich Englishraan boasts 
of his fine race-horses or his old pictures, so 
does the wealthy Dutchman vaunt him of his 
tulips. In England, in our day, strange as It 
may appear, a tulip will produce more money 
than an oak. Ifone could be found rara in 
terris, and black as the black swan alluded to 
by Juvenal, its price would equal that of a 
dozen acres of standing corn. In Scotland, 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
the highest price for tulips, according to the 
authority of a writer in the supplement to the 
third edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, was 
ten guineas, Their value appears to have dimI- 
nished from that time till the year 1769, when 
the two most valuable species in England were 
the Don Quevedo and the Valentinier ; the former 
of which was worth two guineas, and the latter 
two guineas and a half. These prices appear 
to have been the minimum. In the year 1800, 
a common price was fifteen guineas for a single 
bulb. In 1835, so foolish were the fanciers, 
that a bulb of the species called the Miss 
Fanny Kemble was sold by public auction n 
London for seventy-five pounds. Still more 
astonishing was the price of a tulip in the pos- 
session of a gardener in the King’s Road, 
Chelsea. In his catalogues it was labelled at 
two hundred guineas! Thus a flower, which 
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for beauty and perfume was surpassed by the 
abundant roses of the garden, a nosegay of 
which might be purchased for a penny,—was 
priced at a sum which would have provided an 
industrious labourer and his family with food, 
and clothes, andlodging for six years! Should 
chickweed and groundsel ever come into fa- 
shion, the wealthy would, no doubt, vie with 
each other in adorning their gardens with them, 
and paying the most extravagant prices for 
them. In so doing, they would hardly be 
more foolish than the admirers of tulips. The 
common prices for these flowers at the present 
time vary from five to fifteen guineas, accord- 
ing to the rarity of the species.” 

In a pleasant paper on relics Mr. Mackay 
says: —“‘ Europe still swarms with religious 
relics, There is hardly a Roman Catholic 
church in Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, or 
Belgium, without one or more of them. Even 
the poorly endowed churches of the villages 
boast the possession of miraculous thigh-bones 
of the innumerable saints of the Romish calen- 
dar. Aix-la-Chapelle is proud of the veritable 
chasse or thigh-bone of Charlemagne, which 
cures lameness. Halle has a thigh-bone of 
the Virgin Mary ; Spain has seven or eight, 
all said to be undoubted relics. Brussels at 
one time preserved, and perhaps does now, the 
teeth of St. Gudule. The faithful, who suf- 
fered from the tooth-ache, had only to pray, 
look at them, and be cured. Some of these 
holy bones have been buried in different parts 
of the Continent. After a certain lapse of 
time, water is said to ooze from them, which 
soon forms a spring, and cures all the diseases 
of the faithful. Ata church in Halle there is 


a famous thigh-bone which cures barrenness 


inwomen. Of this bone, which is under the 
special superintendence of the Virgin, a plea- 
sant story is related by the incredulous. There 
resided at Ghent a couple who were blessed 
with all the riches of this world, but whose 
happiness was sore troubled by the want of 
children. Great was the grief of the lady, 
who was both beautiful and loving, and many 
her lamentations to her husband. The latter, 
annoyed by her unceasing sorrow, advised her 
to make a pilgrimage to the celebrated chédsse 
of the Virgin. She went, was absent a week, 
and returned with a face all radiant with joy 
and pleasure, Her lamentations ceased ; and 
in nine months afterwards she brought forth a 
son. But, oh! the instability of human joys! 
The babe, so long desired and so greatly be- 
loved, survived but a few months. ‘Iwo years 
passed over the heads of the disconsolate cou- 
ple, and no second child appeared to cheer 
their fire-side. A third year passed away with 
the same result, and the lady once more began 
toweep. ‘Cheer up, my love,’ said her hus- 
band, ‘and go to the holy chdsse, at Halle: 
perhaps the Virgin will again listen to your 
prayers.’ The lady took courage at the thought, 
wiped away her tears, and proceeded on the 
morrow towards Halle. She was absent only 
three days, and returned home sad, weeping, 
and sorrow-stricken. ‘ What is the matter ?’ 
said her husband; ‘ is the Virgin unwilling to 
listen to your prayers?’ ‘The Virgin is will- 
ing enough,’ said the disconsolate wife, ‘ and 
will do what she can for me; but I shall never 
have any more children! The priest ! the priest ! 
—he is gone from Halle, and nobody knows 
where to find him!’"— —It is curious to re- 
mark the avidity manifested in all ages, and 
in all countries, to obtain possession of some 
relic of any persons who have been much 
spoken of, even for their crimes. When Wil- 
liam Longbeard, leader of the populace of Lon- 





don in the reign of Richard I., was hanged at 
Smithfield, the utmost eagerness was shewn to 
obtain a hair from his head, or a shred from 
his garments. Women came from Essex, Kent, 
Suffolk, Sussex, and all the surrounding coun- 
ties, to collect the mould at the foot of his 
gallows. A hair of his beard was believed to 
preserve from evil spirits, and a piece of his 
clothes from aches and pains. In more mo- 
dern days, a similar avidity was shewn to ob- 
tain a relic of the luckless Masaniello, the 
fisherman of Naples. After he had been raised 
by mob-favour to a height of power more de- 
spotic than monarch ever wielded, he was shot 
by the same populace in the streets, as if he 
had been a mad dog. His headless trunk was 
dragged through the mire for several hours, 
and cast at night-fall into the city-ditch. On 
the morrow, the tide of popular feeling turned 
once more in his favour. His corpse was 
sought, arrayed in royal robes, and buried 
magnificently by torch-light in the cathedral ; 
ten thousand armed men, and as many mourn- 
ers, attending at the ceremony. The fisher- 
man’s dress which he had worn was rent into 
shreds by the crowd, to be preserved as relics ; 
the door of his hut was pulled off its hinges by 
a mob of women, and eagerly cut up into small 
pieces, to be made into images, caskets, and 
other mementos. The scanty furniture of his 
poor abode became of more value than the 
adornments of a palace; the ground he had 
walked upon was considered sacred, and, being 
collected in small phials, was sold at its weight 
in gold, and worn in the bosom as an amulet. 
Almost as extraordinary was the frensy mani- 
fested by the populace of Paris on the execu- 
tion of the atrocious Marchioness de Brinvil- 
liers. There were grounds for the popular 
wonder in the case of Masaniello, who was 
unstained with personal crimes. But the ca- 
reer of Madame de Brinvilliers was of a nature 
to excite no other feelings than disgust and 
abhorrence. She was convicted of poisoning 
several persons, and sentenced to be burned 
in the Place de Gréve, and to have her ashes 
scattered to the winds. On the day of her 
execution, the populace, struck by her grace- 
fulness and beauty, inveighed against the se- 
verity of her sentence. Their pity soon in- 
creased to admiration, and ere evening she 
was co.sidered a saint. Her ashes were in- 
dustriously collected, even the charred wood 
which had aided to consume her was eagerly 
purchased by the populace. Her ashes were 
thought to preserve from witchcraft. In Eng- 
land many persons have a singular love for the 
relics of thieves and murderers, or other great 
criminals. The ropes with which they have 
been hanged are very often bought by collec- 
tors at a guinea per foot. Great sums were 
paid for the rope which hanged Dr. Dodd, and 
for those more recently which did justice. upon 
Mr. Fauntleroy for forgery, and on Thurtell 
for the murder of Mr. Weare. * ” * 

“ In earlier times a singular superstition was 
attached to the hand of a criminal who had 
suffered execution. It was thought that by 
merely rubbing the dead hand on the body, 
the patient afflicted with the king’s evil would 
be instantly cured. The executioner at New- 
gate, sixty or seventy years ago, derived no 
inconsiderable revenue from this foolish prac- 
tice. The possession of the hand was thought 
to be of still greater efficacy in the cure of dis- 
eases and the prevention of misfortunes. In 
the time of Charles II. as much as ten guineas 
was thought a small price for one of these dis- 
gusting relics. * * Among 
the most favourite relics of modern times, in 





Europe, are Shakspeare’s mulberry-tree, Na- 
poleon’s willow, and the table at Waterloo 
on which the emperor wrote his despatches. 
Snuff- boxes of Shakspeare’s mulberry-tree are 
comparatively rare, though there are doubt- 
less more of them in the market than were 
ever made of the wood planted by the great 
bard. Many a piece of alien wood passes 
under this name. The same may be said of 
Napoleon’s table at Waterloo. The original 
has long since been destroyed, and a round 
dozen of counterfeits along with it. Many 
preserve the simple stick of wood; others have 
them cut into brooches and every variety of 
ornament; but by far the greater number pre- 
fer them as snuff-boxes. In France they are 
made into bonbonniéres, and are much esteemed 
by the many thousands whose cheeks still glow 
and whose eyes still sparkle at the name of 
Napoleon. Bullets from the field of Waterloo, 
and buttons from the coats of the soldiers who 
fell in the fight, are still favourite relics in 
Europe. But the same ingenuity which found 
new tables after the old one was destroyed, has 
cast new bullets for the curious. Many a one 
who thinks himself the possessor of a bullet 
which aided in giving peace to the world on 
that memorable day, is the owner of a dump, 
first extracted from the ore a dozen years 
afterwards. Let all lovers of genuine relics 
look well to their money before they part with 
it to the ciceroni that swarm in the village of 
Waterloo. Few travellers stop at the lonely 
isle of St. Helena without cutting a twig from 
the willow that droops over the grave of Napo- 
leon. Many of them have since been planted 
in different parts of Europe, and have grown 
into trees as large as their parent. Relic- 
hunters, who are unable to procure a twig of 
the original, are content with one from these. 
Several of them are growing in the neighbour- 
hood of London, more prized by their culti- 
vators than any other tree in their gardens.” 

Since Mr. Mackay wrote, we have seen a 
still more interesting relic of Napoleon, viz. a 
snuff-box, the lid and bottom of which are of 
the wood of his mahogany coffin! 

Modern prophecies is a good chapter; and 
we conclude with an account of one of the ex- 
amples, and with it recommending the publi- 
cation to the patronage its curious and agree- 
able matter so well deserves. 

“ An ancient couplet, preserved for ages by 
tradition, foretold that in the year 1630 the 
devil would poison all Milan. Early one morn- 
ing in April, and before the pestilence had 
reached its height, the passengers were sur- 
prised to see that all the doors in the principal 
streets of the city were marked with a curious 
daub, or spot,—as if a sponge, filled with the 
purulent matter of the plague-sores, had been 
pressed against them. The whole population 
were speedily in movement to remark the 
strange appearance, and the greatest alarm 
spread rapidly. Every means was taken to 
discover the perpetrators, butin vain. At last 
the ancient prophecy was remembered; and 
prayers were offered up in all the churches 
that the machinations of the evil one might be 
defeated. Many persons were of opinion that 
the emissaries of foreign powers were employed 
to spread infectious poison over the city; but 
by far the greater number were convinced that 
the powers of hell had conspired against them, 
and that the infection was spread by super- 
natural agencies. In the meantime the plague 
increased fearfully. Distrust and alarm took 
possession of every mind. Every thing was 
believed to have been poisoned by the devil ; 
the waters of the wells, the standing corn in 
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the fields, and the fruit upon the trees. It 
was believed that all objects of touch were 
poisoned; the walls of the houses, the pave- 
ment of the streets, and the very handles of 
the doors. The populace were raised to a 
pitch of ungovernable fury. A strict watch 
was kept for the devil’s emissaries; and any 
man who wanted to be rid of an enemy, had 
only to say that he had seen him besmearing 
a door with ointment—his fate was certain 
death at the hands of the mob. An old man, 
upwards of eighty years of age, a daily fre- 
quenter of the church of St. Antonio, was seen, 
on rising from his knees, to wipe with the 
skirt of his cloak the stool on which he was 
about to sit down. A cry was raised immedi- 
ately that he was besmearing the seat with 
poison. A mob of women, by whom the church 
was crowded, seized hold of the feeble old 
man, and dragged him out by the hair of his 
head, with horrid oaths and imprecations. He 
was trailed in this manner through the mire to 
the house of the municipal judge, that he might 
be put to the rack, and forced to discover his 
accomplices ; but he expired on the way. Many 
other victims were sacrificed to the popular 
fury. One Mora, who appears to have been 
half a chemist and half a barber, was accused 
of being in league with the devil to poison 
Milan. His house was surrounded, and a num- 
ber of chemical preparations were found. The 
poor man asserted that they were intended as 
preservatives against infection ; but some phy- 
sicians, to whom they were submitted, declared 
they were poison. Mora was put to the rack, 
where he for a long time asserted his inno- 
cence. He confessed at last, when his courage 
was worn down by torture, that he was in 
league with the devil and foreign powers to 
poison the whole city; that he had anointed 
the doors, and infected the fountains of water. 
He named several persons as his accomplices, 
who were apprehended and put to a similar 
torture. They were all found guilty, and 
executed. Mora’s house was razed to the 
ground, and a column erected on the spot, 
with an inscription to commemorate his guilt. 
While the public mind was filled with these 
marvellous occurrences, the plague continued 
to increase. The crowds that were brought 
together to witness the executions spread the 
infection among one another. But the fury of 
their passions, and the extent of their credulity, 
kept pace with the violence of the plague; every 
wonderful and preposterous story was believed. 
One in particular occupied them, to the exclu- 
sion, for a long time, of every other. The devil 
himself had been seen; he had taken a house 
in Milan, in which he prepared his poisonous 
unguents, and furnished them to his emissaries 
for distribution. One man had brooded over 
such tales till he became firmly convinced that 
the wild flights of his own fancy were realities. 
He stationed himself in the marke:-place of 
Milan, and related the following story to the 
crowds that gathered round him:-—he was 
standing, he said, at the door of the cathedral, 
late in the evening, and when there was nobody 
nigh; he saw a dark-coloured chariot, drawn 
by six milk-white horses, stop close beside him. 
The chariot was followed by a numerous train 
of domestics, in dark liveries, mounted on 
dark-coloured steeds. In the chariot there sat 
a tall stranger of a majestic aspect—his long 
black hair floated in the wind—fire flashed 
from his large black eyes, and a curl of inef- 
fable scorn dwelt upon his lips. The look of 
the stranger was so sublime that he was awed, 
and trembled with fear when he gazed upon 
him. His complexion was much darker than 





that of any man he had ever seen, and the 
atmosphere around him was hot and suffocat- 
ing. He perceived immediately that he was 
a being of another world. The stranger, see- 
ing his trepidation, asked him blandly, yet 
majestically, to mount beside him. He had 
no power to refuse; and before he was well 
aware that he had moved, he found himself in 
the chariot. Onwards they went with the ra- 
pidity of the wind, the stranger speaking no 
word, until they stopped before a door in the 
high-street of Milan. There was a crowd of 
people in the street; but, to his great surprise, 
no one seemed to notice the extraordinary 
equipage and its numerous train. From this 
he concluded that they were invisible. The 
house at which they stopped appeared to be a 
shop; but the interior was like a vast half- 
ruined palace. He went with his mysterious 
guide through several large and dimly lighted 
rooms. In one of them, surrounded by huge 
pillars of marble, a senate of ghosts was as- 
sembled, debating on the progress of the plague. 
Other parts of the building were enveloped in 
the thickest darkness, illumined at intervals by 
flashes of lightning, which allowed him to dis- 
tinguish a number of gibing and chattering 
skeletons running about and pursuing each 
other, or playing at leap-frog over one another's 
backs. At the rear of the mansion was a wild, 
uncultivated plot of ground, in the midst of 
which arose a black rock. Down its sides 
rushed, with fearful noise, a torrent of poisonous 
water, which, insinuating itself through the 
soil, penetrated to all the springs of the city, 
and rendered them unfit for use. After he had 
shewn all this, the stranger led him into an- 
other large chamber, filled with gold and pre- 
cious stones, all of which he offered him, if he 
would kneel down and worship him, and con- 
sent to smear the doors and houses of Milan 
with a pestiferous salve which he held out to 
him. He now knew him to be the devil, and 
in that moment of temptation prayed to God 
to give him strength to resist. His prayer was 
heard—he refused the bribe. The stranger 
scowled horribly upon him—a loud clap of 
thunder burst over his head—the vivid light- 
ning flashed in his eyes, and the next moment 
he found himself standing alone at the porch 
of the cathedral. He repeated this strange 
tale day after day, without any variation, and 
all the populace were firm believers in its truth. 
Repeated search was made to discover the 
mysterious house, but all in vain. The man 
pointed out several as resembling it, which 
were searched by the police; but the Demon 
of the Pestilence was not to be found, nor the 
hall of ghosts, nor the poisonous fountain. But 
the minds of the people were so impressed with 
the idea, that scores of witnesses, half-crazed 
by disease, came forward to swear that they 
also had seen the diabolical stranger, and had 
heard his chariot, drawn by the milk-white 
steeds, rumbling over the streets at midnight 
with a sound louder than thunder. The num- 
ber of persons who confessed that they were 
employed by the devil to distribute poison is 
almost incredible. An epidemic frensy was 
abroad, which seemed to be as contagious as 
the plague. Imagination was as disordered as 
the body; and day after day persons came vo- 
luntarily forward to accuse themselves. They 
generally had the marks of disease upon them, 
and some died in the act of confession.” 





The Keepsake. Longman and Co. ; Paris, Fisher 
and Co.; Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard. 
Epitep by Lady Blessington, fronted by a 





good portrait of Prince Albert, and gaily en- 
cased in rich scarlet silk and gold, the Keep- 
sake for 1842 makes, this season, its usual bril- 
liant assault upon the tastes and pockets of the 
gift-bestowing community. The engravings, 
though not so numerous as in early days, being 
twelve in all, are from the easels of eminent 
artists, such as Roberts, Cattermole, Creswick, 
E. Corbould, F. Stone, &c.; and, as far as we 
can judge of them as book-embellishments, not 
in the form of separate plates, appear to be 
worthy of them and of the skill which has 
always marked their transference to the burine 
in the embellishments of this publication, 
There are also some neat and characteristic 
etchings; but, though pretty in themselves, 
they do not seem to us to associate so well in 
the same volume with their finished companions, 
Among the literary names figure those of 
Ainsworth, Bulwer, Barry Cornwall, James, 
Kenyon, Landor,* Marryat, Milnes, and others, 
most of them known and some as yet unknown 
to fame: among the latter, the Baroness de 
Calabrella,* of whose début, héwever, the Lite- 
rary Gazette claims the honour in its four num- 
bers preceding the appearance of the Keepsake. 
Then there is an aristocratic roll, including the 
gifted editor, Grantley Berkley, Sir John Han- 
mer, Marchioness of Hastings, Lord Leigh, 
Lord W. Lennox, Lord John Manners, Lady 
Stepney, and Lady E. Stuart Wortley; besides 
fair and gentle partisans, and two, alas, of 
the dead—Lady Wyatt and Tyrone Power! 
Thus there is all variety and much talent to 
recommend the work; of which we shall bec 
leave to offer a few examples most suitable to 
our limits and the general character of the 
Keepsake. There is originality and playful 
spirit in the following, by Sir E. L. Bulwer :— 
* Jealousy. 
I have thy love—I know no fear 
Of that divine possession— 
Yet draw more close, and thou shalt hear 
A jealous heart’s confession. 
I nurse no pang lest fairer youth 
Or loftier hopes should win thee ; 
There blows no wind to chill the truth, 
Whose amaranth blooms within thee. 


Unworthier thee if I could grow, 
(The love that lured thee perish’d), 

Thy woman-heart could ne’er forego 
The earliest dream it cherish’d. 


I do not think that doubt and love 
Are one—whate’er they tell us, 

Yet—nay—lift not thy looks above— 
A star can make me jealous! 


If thou art mine, all mine at last, 
I covet so the treasure, 

No glance that thou canst elsewhere cast, 
But robs me of a pleasure. 


I am so much a miser grown, 
That I could wish to hide thee, 
Where never breath but mine alone 
Could drink delight beside thee : 


Then say not, with that soothing air, 
I have no rival nigh thee,— 

The sunbeam lingering in thy hair— 
The breeze that trembles by thee— 

The very herb beneath thy feet— 
The rose whose odours woo thee— 

In all things rivals he must meet, 
Who would be all things to thee! 


If sunlight from the dial be 
But for one moment banish’d, 
Turn to the silenc’d plate and see 
The hours themselves are vanish’d ;— 


In aught that from me lures thine eyes, 
My jealousy has trial— 
The lightest cloud across the skies 
Has darkness for the dial.” 
We must find a space for the poetical effu- 
sion of poor Tyrone Power, who could feel the 
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soft and sweet as well as embody th? laughable 
and humorous. The public saw him almost 
entirely under the latter and farcical aspects ; 
but those who were intimate with him were 
well aware that the comic and sportive Mime 
possessed a most honourable mind and an ho- 
nest heart. 
* Recall me not. 
Recall me not, as in the idle crowd 
1 oft have met thee, 

When maidens sweetly smiled, and flatterers bow’d, 

And hands were press’d, and light vows gently vow'd, 

’Midst mirth and dance, and merry music loud; 

Or soon, love, thou'lt forget me. 

Recall not e’er my heartless tone and air, 

When, fain to fret thee, 

I’ve laugh’d at love's fond words and love’s despair, 

And sworn I ne’er knew lover’s pain or care, 

Then spoke soft words, with flattering falsely fair; 

Or, rightly, thou’lt forget me! 
For thou wilt see full many as gay a sight 
As when I met thee ; 

As short will seem full many a merry night, 

When other eyes than mine will look full bright, 

And other tongues than mine breathe vows as light— 

Till, surely, thou’lt forget me. 

Recall me rather ‘neath the starlit sky, 

If thou'dst regret me, 

As homeward loit’ring, still we seem’d to fly 

‘Towards that abode that ever stood too nigh ; 

Recall my fervent clasp, my fond good-bye, 

So thou wilt not forget me ! 

Recall me ever in thy saddest mood, 

When cares beset thee ; 

Remember then how I have ofttime sued 

To share thy grief, and fondly, vainly wooed 

To hear thee say, in honied tone subdued, 

* O, never, love, forget me !’ 
Thus, sweet one, only would [ fill thy mind, 
If there thou’dst set me— 

To all my sins I'd have thee very blind, 

And see me only fond, and true, and kind, 

Pure as that heart whezein I'd lie enshrined, 

If Fate unkind would let me.” 

The most striking production in the volume, 
however, is the ‘* Doom of Cheynholme,” by 
Miss Theodosia Garrow; a poem which occu- 
pies no fewer than twenty pages. As we can- 
not quote a piece of some six hundred lines— 
and any extract would do injustice to the beauty 
and effect of this composition—the fair and 
accomplished writer must be satisfied with our 
saying, that nothing we have read in the style 
of Sir Walter Scott can compare so safely with 
the prototype as her very spirited and fearful 
legend. 

Mr. James’s prose tale, entitled “ Circum- 
stantial Evidence,’ among several excellent 
stories, is the only one of a length befitting 
our pages; and we conclude by giving it the 
preference for transplantation,* to Lady Bless- 
ington’s ‘ Jemima Heatherfield,”’ the Baroness 
de Calabrella’s “ Emmeline’s Picture,” Mr. 
Heneage Jesse’s ‘ Wanderer,’ Mr. A. H. 
Plunkett’s “ Ring” and “ Pearl-hilted Poni- 
ard,” Mrs. Romer’s “ Betrayed,” &c. &c. 





Heath’s Book of Beauty. Longman and Co. 
Except that a dozen of portraits stand in the 
place of a dozen of subjects, the Book of Beauty 
bears a strong resemblance to the Keepsake. 
Many of the contributors are the same. From 
the number, the following may speak for the 
rest ; though “ the Young Person,” by Mrs. S. 
C. Hall, has great temptation in it. 

“Our country is called Jimma. It lies on 
the northern side of the Jebel el Kumr (Moun- 
tains of the Moon); and though our name is 
little known to the nations of Islam, we are 
famed for glorious deeds, and proud of numer- 
ous victories over the powerful and populous 
tribes of the Gallas. My father’s death hap- 
pened while I was yet in the cradle. He had 
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headed a small party of young warriors, and 
had penetrated into the heart of the enemy’s 
country, burnt their houses, and carried off 
much booty, when he was overtaken by an 
overwhelming force of Gallas, whom the report 
of his successful invasion had called together ; 
and, after maintaining the unequal contest for 
several hours, he received a wound from a dis- 
tant hand which deprived him of life. But he 
had the consolation of seeing the host of his 
assailants repulsed, and the man whose arrow 
had laid my father low was struck to the ground 
by the lance of his gallant son. This son, my 
elder brother, was the pride of our tribe; his 
war-cry was the shout of victory; and the very 
horse he rode seemed to partake of his warlike 
spirit, and to be conscious of the panic which 
his approach struck into the boldest of the 
enemy. Once—and once only—we had nearly 
lost him for ever, in an incursion he made into 
the Galla country similar to that of his father, 
when, having fallen into an ambuscade, he was 
taken prisoner. Fortunately he was not re- 
cognised; and a ransom of a thousand heifers, 
sent by his friends, released him before they 
knew the prize that had fallen into their hands. 
This is the custom of our warfare :—we do not 
fight to exterminate; we take captive those 
whom necessity does not oblige us to slay in 
battle, and quarter is asked and given when 
the vanquished foe has no longer the means of 
resisting, or when, taking hold of the tail of 
the victor’s horse, he submits to follow him, 
and acknowledges him as the preserver of his 
life. Large ransoms are demanded for the 
release of a captive: seven hundred heifers 
are given for a warrior of no ordinary preten- 
sions, and the life of the meanest horseman 
has a high value. The victor, as may be sup- 
posed, loses no opportunity of reporting to the 
friends of his prisoner the life he has spared, 
and the ransom he demands; but if not paid 
within a fixed time, the captive forfeits his 
liberty and becomes the slave of his captor. 
And such are our generous feelings, that when 
his friends have not the means of purchasing 
his release, none are deaf to their appeal, and 
the required contribution (generally in cattle) 
is readily paid for any one whose courage has 
shewn him worthy of protection. My mother 
was the most indulgent of parents,—alas! too 
indulgent; and but for her kindness and my 
own disregard to her tender entreaties, I had 
never known the horrors of captivity, or felt 
the sorrow of having left her to grieve my loss. 
Her affectionate voice had often warned me 
not to venture far from home; but I was a 
spoilt child; and one day, after repeated re- 
fusals on her part, I obtained, or fancied I had, 
her permission to visit a friend who lived in a 
distant valley some hours’ walk from our house. 
On my way I passed through a small village 
where a fire had just broken out in a large 
wooden house, whose inmates, alarmed at the 
sight of the flames, had called in the ‘ rain- 
maker’ to invoke a shower to save their burn- 
ing dwelling. -This important personage was 
seated on the top of the thatched roof, fully 
persuaded of his powers, and fearing no danger 
from those inflammable materials; and every 
one present expected to see the fire speedily 
subside. I had neither time nor inclination to 
stop; but hurried on, fording a small rivulet 
on my road, and began to ascend a rugged 
mountain-pass, when on a sudden the rain 
began to fall in torrents. I sought shelter 
under a tree; the branches, however, seemed 
to pour down more water than they intercepted, 
and I therefore resolved on returning to the 
village. But on reaching the rivulet, it was 





swollen to the size of a river, and the force 
and depth of the water prevented my crossing. 
While in this perplexity, a man carrying on his 
shoulder one of the large umbrellas, made of 
reed, which we use in our country, came up 
and offered to look for a ford a little higher up 
stream. I was rejoiced at his friendly offer. 
He sheltered me from the rain, and expressed 
his hope that we should discover a spot where 
we might be able to cross. But he led me 
away from the bank, and after crossing several 
low hills conducted me to a cottage where he 
bade me wait till the rain should cease. In 
the meantime he brought some refreshment ; 
and as soon as the storm had subsided, he took 
me with him on his horse, and we proceeded, 
as I supposed, in search of the ford. We pas- 
sed hills and valleys without approaching the 
stream ; all the surprise I expressed was si- 
lenced by his apparent solicitude for my safety ; 
and it was not till evening closed that I per- 
ceived the dreadful reality of my position—I 
was a slave! How bitterly I reproached my- 
self for my disobedience! I thought of the 
distress of my affectionate mother, and of the 
cruel return I had made her for all her indul- 
gence. And then to bea slave! To have been 
lost in an attempt to pass the river had been 
preferable to such a fate; and to feel that I 
was doomed to slavery by the treachery of a 
pretended benefactor increased the bitterness of 
my grief. My tears served only to provoke ill- 
treatment; and at length, irritated by his cruelty, 
my patience and prudence forsook me, and 1 
taxed him with treachery, cowardice, and oppres- 
sion. ‘ Daughter of an infidel!’ he exclaimed, 
as he seized me with his powerful hand, ‘ thy life 
is mine; I saved thee, not to do thee a kindness, 
but to satisfy my revenge; thy reproaches glad- 
den me, for in them do J see my wishes grati- 
fied, and your sufferings in some degree requite 
me for the loss of my son, killed by the hand 
of one of thy accursed race!’ I know not what 
I answered in the moment of frenzy caused by 
these words, but I alternately reproached him 
for his cruelty, and entreated his compassion, 
— which seemed only to give him a greater 
satisfaction in indulging his vindictive spirit. 
After some days we reached a large town of 
the Somauli country, where several merchants 
had assembled previous to the great fair of 
Berbera. One of these strangers had wit- 
nessed our arrival; and taking great interest in 
my behalf, resolved, if possible, to purchase 
me from my persecutor. But all his offers 
were rejected ; and all the hopes of deliverance 
I had begun to indulge in were cruelly disap- 
pointed. We remained in this place a long 
time, and his proposals were frequently re- 
peated, and as often rejected; but such was 
the effect of my grief, that I at length became 
alarmingly ill, and fears were entertained of my 
sinking under it. The mercenary views of my 
oppressor were now no longer disguised; and 
though he had hitherto rejected every offer, it 
was evident that our journey to this spot was 
really made for the express purpose he had 
appeared to disavow; and the chance of losing 
me thus unprofitably led him to accept the 
terms of the stranger. How can I describe 
my feelings on being released from his perse- 
cutions! I seemed to have once more regained 
my liberty; and as soon as my health was re- 
stored, I did all in my power to merit and ob- 
tain the good-will of my new master. Nor were 
my efforts in vain; and on returning with him 
to the Yemen, his native country, I was re- 
ceived by his wife and family with the greatest 
kindness. But my happiness was of short du- 
ration, My master died; and his widow, who 
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had sometimes evinced symptoms of jealousy, 
suppressed only from fear of her husband, sought 
and found among the Jellahs a person who 
agreed to take me from Mokha either to 
Judda, or the Persian Gulf. We accordingly 
set sail in an open boat for Judda; and though 
seldom venturing far from the shore, we were 
driven by a storm across the gulf, and wrecked 
upon the opposite coast. The wild Bisharees 
no sooner perceived our approach, than, with 
the appetites of vultures waiting for their prey, 
they seized and murdered the crew as they 
reached the shore, and might have condemned 
me to a similar fate, had not the chief claimed 
me as his right, and hurried me from the spot, 
whilst they were engaged in the plunder of the 
boat. We soon reached a retired valley, stud- 
ded with low acacia-trees, where a number of 
isolated tents, made of mats, pointed out the 
abode of the chief and his companions. ‘ Is 
this,’ thought I, ‘ to be the place of my dwelling, 
after all? Am I to live with this wild people, 
and to be occupied all my life in grinding corn 
and watering flocks?” These and a thousand 
other reflections crossed my mind; and what 
prospect had I of release from this state of 
misery? The numerous discomforts, too, of 
their rude dwellings added not a little to my 
troubles; and I had not only the endless occu- 
pation of watching sheep and goats by day, but 
at night when, fatigued by my day’s exertions, 
I sought the refreshment of sleep, the hateful 
kids would come into the open tent, and amuse 
themselves by jumping upon me, and making 
a citadel of my body; for which they would 
fight with all the earnestness of a real combat, 
alternately possessing themselves and being 
dispossessed of the contested post. In vain 
did I make every effort to drive them away; 
and the only result of my opposition was the 
combined attack of both parties. But these 
were, perhaps, the smallest of my misfortunes. 
In their habits the Bisharees differ much from 
the generality of the Arabs. They wear long 
bushy hair, which they take great pains to 
grease profusely, their taste and consequence 
being rated in proportion to the quantity of oil 
or fat they use. No one is thought to make a 
proper appearance unless his head and shoul- 
ders shine in the sun; and his hair is required 
to be studiously arranged by means of the long 
wooden pin, which holds so conspicuous a place 
in their bushy coiffure. They have few clothes 
of any kind; and when going on a journey, a 
knife fastened to their arm, and a sword sus- 
pended, with a shield of hippopotamus-hide at 
their back, may be said to constitute the prin- 
cipal portion of their dress, In the use of the 
spear and shield they are particularly dex- 
terous; and these, with the sword and club, 
are deemed superior and preferable to the 
matchlock or the bow. ‘They have a language 
peculiar to themselves, which, like their tribe 
and country, is called Bija; and the supposed 
founder of their race is looked upon by them 
as their first parent and their god. Such is 
the people with whom I was fated to pass 
many a tedious day; but my destiny did not 
condemn me to end my life in these gloomy 
regions. The chief, who had carried me off, 
and in whose service I was detained, had a 
wife and two children; and these patriarchal 
people seldom admit a second inmate to their 
harem, unless their wives are childless. It 
was, therefore, speedily resolved that I should 
not become a member of the family-circle ; and 
jealousy in ‘the inner tent’ required that I 
should be sent to Sowdkin.’ I was there sold 
to a slave-dealer, who happened to be leaving 
that place for Egypt; and I was taken with 





the next caravan to the Nile. Arrived at Aboo 
Hamed, a boat was hired; and we floated down 
that majestic river on our way to the great city, 
of which I had heard so much—‘ Cairo, the 
mother of the world.’ Never shall I forget 
my first impression on reaching that noble 
stream: and then the cataracts; the rocks, 
with enormous giants cut in stone, the work 
of the sons of Pharaoh; the green fields of 
Egypt; the painted boats; and the forest of 
masts at Boolak, in succession surprised and 
delighted me as I came towards the great city; 
and years at Cairo have only increased the 
favourable impression I then formed of this 
my destined haven.” 

Of the portraits we shall merely notice, that 
the Princess of Capua would in nature be 
about eleven feet high; that Miss Power is 
not so sweetly pretty as the original; that 
Miss Bligh is finely Grecian ; that Lady Gray 
Egerton and Lady Sydney look simply charm- 
ing; Lady Hastings possessed of character 
and intellect; Lady Vivian and Child natural, 
and Mrs. Dennistoun and Child not so; the 
Queen ringleted and flattered; and Miss Fores- 
ter, by F. Grant, the most Sir Joshua-like pro- 
duction we have seen for a long while from the 
hands of any artist. 








Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1842,— Paris. 
By Mrs. Gore. Longman and Co. 
Tuis year’s Picturesque Annual differs somewhat 
from any that have gone before. ‘Twenty-one of 
the most interesting subjects which Paris offers 
to the pencil of the artist have been embodied 
by Mr. T. Allom; and the lively pen of Mrs. 
Gore has been employed in illustrating them, 
by giving a pleasant account of the French capi- 
tal, its buildings, its gardens, its cafés, and some 
of its social features—such as signing a con- 


tract of marriage, a soirée, and the carnival. 


In order to do this, the fa‘'r writer has no 
delved so deeply into Dulaure’s History of the 
Public Monuments, or Galignani’s Antiquities, 
as she has been indebted to her own observa- 
tions during a long residence; and we have 
accordingly descriptions of modern things and 
the people as they are. To a considerable ex- 
tent, therefore, the whole may be viewed as a 
“Guide to Paris; and we need only say of it, 
that it is a handsome and graceful one. 





LIEUT.-COL. SYKES ON BUDDHISM. 
{In continuation.] 

In resuming our remarks on this work, we 
must preliminarily explain, that the “ Indian 
books,” and probably “* ceremonies,’ mentioned 
in our last quotation, can refer only to those 
of the Brahmins; for the Mahavanso was un- 
known to M. Remusat—so Col. Sykes asserts 
—and also the Buddhist inscriptions, in Pali, 
of several centuries before Christ, both on 
monuments and coins. We are far from wish- 
ing to underrate the skill and care of that 
learned and departed scholar; but the Maha- 
vansi, imperfectly given by Upham in English, 
was well known, and even translated, long 
before 1830, and must therefore have been 
overlooked or undervalued by M. Remusat: 
the slovenly ignorance of many of our Oriental- 
ists, in assuming the Brahminical as the sole 
INDIAN system, accounts sufficiently, we sub- 
mit, for the incorrect phrase. 

The second and remaining results alluded 
to are, in brief, Ist, the existence of Buddhism 
to the west of the Indus—in Affghanistan, Ou- 
dyana, Gandhava Beloutcha, Tchyoutsim, &c., 
whose local traditions point to actual events in 
the life and labours of Buddha. This “ exten- 


sion of Indian languages and doctrines so far 
west had not been suspected; but Fa hian 
renders the FACT UNQUESTIONABLE:” while 
“the Pali inscriptions on many of the coing 
found in Affghanistan, together with their 
Buddhist emblems, attest the truth of Fa hian.” 
2d, Central India, between Nepaul and the 
Jumna and Gogra rivers—and not Bahar—is 
the birth-place of Buddhism. 3d, It was there 
politically superior to Brahmanism—tradition 
carried it to the tenth century before Christ— 
and monuments still existing confirm the fact, 
4th, It had reached Bengal and its Delta. th, 
It had been in the Dekkan, where its temples 
are of epochs so remote as to be within the age 
of fable. 6th, In Ceylon, in Fa hian’s time, 
its books were met with; and 1497 years-were 
reckoned from the Nirvana of Sakya Muni 
(Buddha); and, 7th, throughout India, while 
search was made after the sacred texts, no in- 
dication exists that these were in two different 
languages, such as Sanskrit and Pali. 

Fa hian returned to Nankin; and, with the 
aid ‘fof a LEARNED INDIAN named Pa lo thsan, 
he digested” the fruits of his labours; and 
this, M. Landresse conceives, “‘may have given 
rise to the great translation of the books of the 
legislator of Upper Asia, in 192,000 verses 
(about a.pD. 418).” In the King’s library at 
Paris is a copy of the travels of Fa hian, form- 
ing part of a series of dissertations on philo- 
sophy, history, and literature, which the accu- 
rate Fourmont took for a collection of treatises 
on magic and divination,—a striking proof of 
his habitual carelessness and presumption, we 
would observe, and well worthy of increasing 
the instances adduced, about three years since, 
in the Quarterly Review against that literary im- 
postor. 

Sakya Muni, the supposed founder of Budd- 
hism, was, it now appears, preceded by three 
Buddhas; though the period of his existence 
was that of the prophet Samuel: such has been 
the general ignorance on this important point; 
and as a clearer proof of the sources of the 
errors, we learn, that “ amongst the numerous 
inscriptions discovered there is not one single 
Buppuist text for centuries after Fa hian’s time, 
in Sanskrit. The very name of Pa lo thsan, 
above mentioned, is evidently connected with 
Pali. We may also add, that the name of 
Kasyapa, ‘‘ Muni’s immediate (?) predecessor,” 
is clearly not Sanscrit; and though the Brah- 
mins style him Father of the Gods, the real 
etymon of his name is pure Pali. 

Of the rival puerilities of Brahmins and 
Buddhists, in claims to superior antiquity, we 
need not speak, farther than to notice, that 
Kanaka Muni, the second Buddha, is said by 
his followers to have been “ born at the period 
when human life was reduced to 40,000 years; 
that is to say, 3,714,000 years ago”(!) ‘“ But 
this is a trifle to what M. Klaproth calls a 
curious legend, where mention is made of a 
Buddha (Avalokitiswara), who lived a hundred 
quadrillions of tens of quadrillions of kappos 
or cycles ago.” He is said by the Budd- 
hists to have been born of a Brahmin family; 
and this, like the Nepaulese adoption of the 
cycle of 4 yugas fram the Brahmins, shews that 
these last have succeeded in vitiating, during 
their own domination, the earlier system of 
their religious rivals: for the system of the 
Buddhists is an admitted corruption, while that 
of the Brahmins is asserted by themselves to 
have been eternal. 

Col. Sykes disposes of a common error which 
considers the Buddhists as atheists. ‘They be- 
lieve the unity of the godhead, and a future 
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hammedan thesis of “a sublime truth,” is, 
therefore, we remark, simply a theft from more 
Eastern Asia, with “a necessary falsehood” 
engrafted on it. The Buddhists, further, are 
copiously supplied with a succession of eighteen 
heavens and sixteen hells,—eight hot, eight 
cold,—and there are sixteen minor hells into 
the bargain, for the guilty to pass through, in 
their progress towards perfect beatitude ; and 
sin can lose, and repentance gain, proportion- 
ate advances throughout, until the spirit is 
finally absorbed into the essence of divinity. 
Brahma himself, Indra, Yama, &c., i. e. the 
very gods of the Brahmins, are thus in a 
state of progression. Some curious instances 
are recorded of this, for which we must refer 
our readers to the volume itself; but the author 
concludes, hence, that atheism cannot be justly 
charged against Buddhism, at least in its ori- 
gin. It may be so: but we would affirm as 
the result of all our own inquiries and experi- 
ence on the point, that from the earliest period, 
historical or inferential, of Buddhism any where, 
its mystical refinements have led almost directly 
to practical atheism ; and this result is obvious 
and unavoidable from the very conformation of 
the human mind. 

There are six degrees of Buddhism: Sama- 
néan,Arhan, Srawaka, Pratyeka- Buddha, Bodd- 
hisattva, and Buddha. The ecclesiastics are 
divided into major and minor, according as they 
lead the soul by morality or metaphysics. The 
religious formed two classes, mendicants and 
monachists; and some of their monasteries 
held 3,000 inhabitants. 

“The stupendous excavations in the trap- 
rocks at Ajanta, Ellora, Junar, Karleh, and in 
Salsette, shew us that these monasteries con- 
sisted of a chapel or chapels, common halls or 
refectories, with sleeping-cells around them, 
numerous isolated sleeping-cells, reservoirs for 
water, and generally with a tall pillar or pillars 
before the chapel, surmounted by the figure of 
alion; and a characteristic of Buddhist works 
of art was the accompaniment of inscriptions 
in the Pali language. Females were permitted, 
by Sakya Muni, after some reluctance, to em- 
brace a religious life, under strict regulations 
respecting their conduct.” 

The precepts of Buddhism are five, both 
major and minor. The former prohibit killing, 
stealing, adultery, lying. and wine; the latter 
high seats, flowers or ribands on the dress, 
singing, dancing or comedies, ornaments or 
jewels on the hands, and eating after noon. 

Of the eleven heretical sects, we can only 
notice, * Ist, the believers in the doctrine of 
numbers (Sankhya), acknowledging twenty-five 
principles or realities, which are the cause of 
nature, as having formed all beings ;’ 3d, the 
Vibhuti, who cover themselves with cinders, 
and hold Iswara as the Creator; Sth, the par- 
tisans of Anda (the Egg), as the first principle, 
and believing Brahma the Creator; 6th, the 
believers in time, and 7th, in space, as seve- 
rally producing all; 8th, the Laokika, who 
hold that form and mind are subtile principles, 
engendering the elements and the palpable— 
that form, though subtile, is substance; and 
that the palpable perishes, the subtile is eter- 
nal; 9th, they who believe that ether or void, 
the first principle, produces wind ; wind, fire ; 
fire, heat; heat, water; water, ice,—this har- 
dens to earth; earth produces the five grains ; 
and these, life. At death, the soul returns to 
ether. The 10th maintain retributory justice 
in life; and that when body and soul are des- 
troyed, sufferance ceases, and absorption ensues. 

The 11th are believers in fortuity, holding that 
beings have neither a past nor future. 


To this slight summary we shall add the six 
penances, chiefly for the sake of the two last. 
They are to suffer, Ist, hunger and thirst ; 2d, 
cold immersions; 3d, actual cautery and inha- 
lation of burning vapours; 4th, perpetual sit- 
ting, and in nudity ; 5th, perpetual silence, and 
residence in burial-places and funereal groves; 
6th, feeding on grass and herbs, and impure 
water, pretending to have been an ox, or dog, 
&c., in a former state. 

The fifth of these would seem to be connected 
with the ancient system of sacred groves, druidi- 
cal and other, and the Vana-rasi,—etymon of Be- 
nares; but the sixth bears aremarkable reference 
to the fate of the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar, 
when absorbed in the pride of his own soul, and 
seeking to consider himself as a deified essence. 
In our ignorance of the primary, and disregard 
of the numberless secondary, facts of Eastern 
history; in our blind preference for untenable 
claims and impossible assumptions over the 
less intrusive, though not less obvious data, 
grounded on truth and consonant to reason, 
which lie scattered in thick and disdained con- 
fusion over the whole field of Oriental litera- 
ture,—the scholarship of Europe, almost up to 
yesterday, might have smiled at the possibility 
of juxta-position as to Nebuchadnezzar and the 
Buddhist. Yet, when the facts are taken into 
simplest examination, we would defy the bold- 
est and most learned of Europe or Asia to ad- 
duce one single basis for scepticism as to the 
general feasibility of comparisons, such as we 
offer to their notice. The verity and the isola- 
tion of classical narrative is a mere prejudice, 
an idle dream, sinking fast into oblivion with 
the darkness of the hour that indulged and ex- 
cused its hallucinations. The claims of com- 
parative history form a new science, which, 
like those of comparative anatomy, demand a 
new Cuvier to recognise and reform the traces 
of past existences, and the trammels of prejudi- 
cation: no effort of wilfulness can maintain 
the eye of the drowsiest sleeper closed always 
against the light. In the narratives of He- 
rodotus, Diodorus, Ctesias, we find the thin 
veil of metaphor and mythos thrown over to 
preserve and scarcely conceal the historical 
facts or peculiar customs of identical though 
separated nations in Europe and Asia; and 
when, amidst all else that could be brought for- 
ward, we see a coincidence so striking as that 
just pointed out to the reader, it will hardly, 
we think, suffice to any candid mind to assign 
the tenet of the Buddhist sectary as, if not alto- 
| gether accidental in the resemblance, at the ut- 
| Most an imitation, or a corruption, of the Baby- 
| lonian catastrophe. Since more than one cause 
| might be assigned for the resemblance, it is as 
| little in religion as in reason to insist that but 
one shall be admitted: the Chaldean or Cusi- 
dim could scarcely be removed farther in know- 
| ledge than in name from the Chusite of the 
| neighbouring land; and if the Buddhists’ sys- 
| tem existed so early as the time of Samuel at 

latest, it is more difficult to deny than to admit 
| that some portions of the floating doctrine 
| found their way to Babylon, and perverted the 
| heart of the haughty Nebuchadnezzar. His is 
‘almost the middle period between the ages of 
| Samuel and Alexander the Great; and in the 
| undoubted testimonies of Megasthenes and 
| others of the last-named epoch, we recognise, 
}at length, the Brachmans—not the ignorant 

and factitious dominators of Hindostan in later 
| times, who trampled out the light of historical 

records, and scarcely preserved that of science, 

—their origination of which is now more than 
| ever a source of doubt ;—but that acute, en- 
| lightened, and patient race, who, from the ear- 








liest times of legend and fable, have spread 
their labours over the whole civilised globe, 
and sowed the seeds of science in every soil of 
the ancient, if not also of the modern world. 
The Buddhist has surely no ordinary claim to 
our sympathies and admiration in this inquiry. 
{To be continued.) 





A Manual of Electricity, Magnetism, and Meteoro- 
logy. By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Vol. I., being Vol. 130 of the “ Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia.”” London, 1841. Longman and 
Co.; J. Taylor. 

Tue daily increasing importance of the sister 
sciences, electricity and magnetism, led us to 
look forward with some interest to the volume 
of Lardner’s Cyclopedia which should treat of 
them; and we had expected that some one 
would have been selected for this treatise whose 
name had been associated with the above sci- 
ences. We do not remember to have heard 
that Dr. Lardner has ever done any thing, to 
use the common phrase, in electricity or mag- 
netism. However, the best worker is not al- 
ways {the best writer; and by a judicious se- 
lection, a careful digestion, and a perspicuous 
enunciation of the desultory contributions of 
others, a very valuable treatise has frequently 
been formed by authors not engaged in the 
practical parts of the science.* 

Whether Dr. Lardner has fulfilled these con- 
ditions we cannot at present decide, as the 
work is unfinished; but we are inclined to 
think not. The volume before us contains 
439 pages, and of this 224 are taken up with 
what is called introduction, and which is chiefly 
historical. It does not appear what are to be 
the number of volumes consigned to these 
branches of physics ; but if the introduction is 
to form a criterion, we should say about six. 
Now six times 6s. make 1. 16s.;—we cannot 
think that this accords either with brevity or 
cheapness,—objects stated in the advertisement 
to be primary. If, on the other hand, two or 
three volumes are to complete the work, this 
introduction is far too long. 

The sciences of electricity and magnetism 
are altogether of recent date, and their most 
important discoveries have been made within 
a few years. Dr. Lardner in his introduction 
(with the exception of one paper of 1827) 
brings the sciences to about the years 1823-24, 
and escaping the trouble of abstracting later 
researches, alleges the following reason :— 

“ Some among our immediate contemporaries 
whose labours have largely contributed to the 
extension of these branches of physics are still 
engaged in a series of researches of great in- 
terest and importance in relation to every part 
of the subject of this manual, These discus- 
sions, being still in progress, could not with 
advantage be included in the more systematic 
parts of the work. I propose, therefore, at the 
conclusion of this treatise, to attempt a compen- 
dious analysis of these memoirs. In this part, 
the researches of Professor Faraday will hold 
a conspicuous place.” 

These reasons may perhaps be applicable to 
such researches as are the subject of doubt; but 
is the law of definite electrolysis a matter of 
doubt? or is the discussion of it still in pro- 
gress? is it not as much history as any other 
branch of the science? The same may be said 
of magneto-electricity, electro-crystallography; 
&c.; these were all discovered before 1835, 
and the Dr.’s preface is dated 1841: The im- 
mense improvements in voltaic batteries—their 





* As an instance, we may perhaps cite the very ex+ 
cellent treatises of Dr. Roget, 
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possible, if not probable, application to me- 
chanical power; the electrotype, and its appli- 
cations,—are, perhaps, “topics of present in- 
vestigation ;” and we hope, but scarcely expect, 
that these will be fully treated in the future 


portions of the work. 
A great deal of what the author records i 


his introduction ought not to be preserved as 
matter of history, as the results are erroneous, 


and the record of them must therefore mislead 


we may instance the conclusions of Fourcroy, 
Vauquelin, and Thenard, at p. 133, which are 
far from true: in this and many other points 


we strongly suspect the author has taken th 
cumbrous but valuable compilation of Bec 
querel for his guide, though he properly quote 
in the margin, not Becquerel, but the author 


cited by him. There are many expressions in 


the book which shew the author’s want of fa 


miliarity with inflexions of meaning attached 
by electricians to certain terms; but we do not 
wish to descend to verbal criticism, the more 
especially as the style is, on the whole, perspi- 


cuous and good. 
We will now point out what in our judgmen 


was, and still is, the desideratum in a work 
on these subjects. A treatise purely inductive, 


commencing with the simplest experiments 
and leading the reader graduatim to the mos 
recondite truths: thus, in voltaic electricity 
instead of commencing, as most treatises do 


with the discoveries of Galvani and Volta, we 
should commence with the first principles of 
electrolytic transfer and preponderating affi- 
nity, as developed in some of the more recent 
papers of Faraday, in this instance entirely 
inverting historical sequence; in others, more 
or less so, as the subject may require. We 
would avoid book-making, the 7 oxdv5adov of 
scientific treatises: to such an extent, indeed, 
have we known this carried, that books have 
been framed to meet the wood-cut illustrations 
Should this no- 
tice fall under the eye of Dr. Lardner, we hope 
he will adopt our hint in his future volumes, 
and that the ‘‘ compendious analysis” which we 
are promised “ at the conclusion,” will really form 
a useful manual both to the electrician and the 
student—that to the present unpropitious com- 
mencement we shall not see “ an answerable 


in the publisher’s possession ! 


sequestration.” 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


Caractéres de La Bruyeére ; suivis des Caractéres de 


Théophraste, traduit du Grec par La Bruyere ; 

avec des Notes, §c. pur Schweigheuser. Pp. 528. 

Paris, Firmin Didot, Freres; C. Gosselin. 
WE give the title of this volume at length, not 
more on its own account than as marking a 
bibliopolish matter of considerable interest. It 


forms, we believe, one of a numerous series of 


rench classics from the well-known printing- 
house of Didot Fréres, and is the first and only 
copy we have seen from their new establish- 
ment in London in conjunction with their Paris 
business. We have already foreign houses— 
French, German, Italian, &c.—of very high re- 
spectability and intelligence, in the book-trade 
of London, through which the literature of the 
Continent can be procured in an eligible man- 
ner ; but nevertheless we hail, as an acceptable 
accession to our facile and friendly intercourse 
with the press of France, the advent of a firm 
which publishes so largely, and possesses so 
good a name for accuracy and judgment, as 
does that of the publishers of La Bruyére. We 
hope to see many excellent works from their 
imprimerie. 
Of the author it is not necessary we should 


acknowledged ; and he is confessedly one of the 
brightest ornaments of his age and country. 
We must, however, notice the value of Schweig- 
heeuser’s learned notes and additions, which cor- 
rect many lingual and antiquarian errors, and 
n]| render the Theophrastus infinitely more valu- 
able to the scholar and critic. 


A New English Grammar; with Exercises and 
Methods of Parsing. By R. Bradshaw. 8vo, 
pp. 41. London, R. Daniel. 

Among the numerous works of this class which 

almost weekly issue from the press, our atten- 

tion is claimed by the present unpretending 
publication, as an excellent guide to the know- 
ledge of English grammar, and especially for 
those who have not been taught any other. 
Its arrangements are simple and good, and 
the instructions it conveys relative to the clas- 
sification, inflection, relations, &c. of words, 
previous to the study of syntax, are plain and 
easy of comprehension. Altogether we can 
heartily recommend it both for home and 
schools. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MODEL-MAPPING. 


‘ In our notice of Mr. Bailey Denton’s pamphlet 
on this subject (Litcrary Gazette, No. 1292), 
we recommended the practical details of the 
method of model-mapping to be consulted, and 
admitted the advantage of a model over a plan 
of an estate, for the facility of drainage, irriga- 
tion, &c. Since then, we have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining Mr. Denton’s models ; and 
our opinions as to their superiority in compa- 
rison with maps are greatly strengthened. The 
capabilities of an estate, with respect to im- 
provement, drainage, &c., or, let for building, 
to uniform sewerage, are more readily brought 
to view. The accurate surface-outline on the 
scales proposed for practical purposes exhibits 
the form and figure, the heights, slopes, and 
levels of the land, to the easy comprehension of 
others than professional men. And by a sim- 
ple instrument may the relative elevation of 
localities be ascertained, the water-courses 
marked out, and irregularity of drainage 
avoided. Systematic draining is a desidera- 
tum which we hope will become more general 
with the substitution of models for maps of 
estates. Now the practice too frequently is, 
to benefit one property, or one field, without 
thought of its neighbuur—to draw off water 
from one locality, and make no provision for 
the outfall—let it find its own level as it can. 
The first endeavour, it istrue, is accomplished; 
but often it becomes soon evident that the 
next field is greatly the worse, which, by a 
little foresight and the inspection of a model, 
might not only have been avoided, but the re- 
fuse water might have been advantageously 
used to irrigate a few arid unprofitable acres 
lower down, although not perceptibly so even to 
a practised eye. The calculated cost of amodel 
is from 2s. 6d. to 3s.6d. anacre. We strongly 
recommend Mr. Denton’s models to landed 
proprietors, practical agriculturists, surveyors, 
and to all who are interested in health-promot- 
ing drainage and sewerage. 


CARBON AND SILICON. 
So much attention has of late been directed to 
the conversion of charcoal into flint, that the 


mere juxta-position of the two terms will be 
sufficient toattract ourreaders’ eyesand thoughts 





speak: his merits have been far spread and long 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Museum, Newcastle, Oct. 20, 1941, 

Dear Sir,—Your notice of fossil wood con- 
verted into silex, in last week’s Literary Gazeite 
(No. 1292), and your concluding query, “ Is 
this an instance of the conversion of carbon ?” 
induce me to send you the following extract 
from a lecture on geology which I delivered a 
fortnight since in the theatre of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of this town. By in- 
serting it in your next Number you will much 
oblige your obedient servant W. Kina, 

Curator of the Northumberland Nat. Hist. Society’s 
Museum, and Lecturer on Geology at the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Medical School. 

“Probably some of the present audience may 
recollect the discovery of Dr. Brown of Edin- 
burgh, which goes to prove that some -of the 
elementary bodies are but modifications of 
others,—that one element can be converted 
into another—for example, carbon into sili- 
con; that is, charcoal into flint. This con- 
version appears to be disputed by some of the 
leading chemists of the day: be this as it may, 
a great many facts in geology seem to confirm 
it. It has long been a chemical problem how 
fossils have become silicified: sponges in chalk 
are often found converted into silex; and sea- 
urchins, although their shells consist of pure 
lime, are nevertheless in innumerable in- 
stances filled with flint. The Blackdown sili- 
cious fossils constitute another remarkable in- 
stance of this kind. The specimen I now ex- 
hibit (a spatangus from the chalk) is completely 
filled with this substance, which apparently 
has had no connexion with any other mass of 
the same kind, but exists in the shell perfectly 
isolated, and has apparently been solidified as 
it flowed out of the vents. ‘The perfectly 
rounded appearance of the little knobs of flint 
at each of the vents, and their perfect freedom 
from fracture, seem to oppose the conclusion, 
that the flint has separated itself from the chalk 
and flowed into the cavity of the shell. How 
shall we account for it in this state? No other 
way seems open than supposing, with Von 
Buch, that the animal matter has been con- 
verted into flint; but how, or in what manner, 
this celebrated naturalist was at a loss to con- 
ceive, as chemistry taught him that the animal 
substance ought to have been resolved into a 
compound chiefly consisting of carbon. Mark 
the discovery of Dr. Brown; he maintains he 
has converted carbon into silicon: now, the 
animal matter of a spatangus consists chiefly 
of carbon, and the substance occupying the 
place of the animal which formerly lived in our 
fossil consists chiefly of silicon. What other 
construction can we put upon these facts? 
what other conclusion can we arrive at, than 
that the supposition of Von Buch is confirmed 
through the experiments of Dr. Brown; in 
short, that the original carbon of the animal 
has been converted into flint?* Numerousother 
instances of this kind might be adduced; I 
will mention one or two more, as they lead to 
some curious speculations on the mineral re- 
sources of this country. Petrified trees have 
often been found completely changed into silex, 
especially when in contact with igneous rocks. 
Whole forests of silicified trees have been found 
covered with ancient lava, as in the neighbour- 
hood of Siegen on the Rhine, in the Cordilleras, 
and in various other places. Some have sup- 
posed that the silicious condition of these trees 
is due to their being permeated by silex volati- 
lised from the lava. This may be the case} 
but the enigma is of easier solution on the 





© The Dr.’s experiments have been repeated by seve* 





to the following interesting communication: 


ral without success; the fact is in abeyance.—Ed. L. G 
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hypothesis, that the former heat of the over- 
lying igneous rock has completely changed the 
original carbon of the trees into silicon. 

“In my last lecture I explained that coal is 
nothing more than chemically altered vegetable 
matter, induced by the nearly complete evolu- 
tion of two of its original constituents, oxygen 
and hydrogen; and that anthracite, or stone- 
coal, in a normal state, is the same substance 
completely deprived of these constituents. Now 
amost singular fact, in connexion with anthra- 
cite, is, that several varieties contain a portion 
of siiex. Numerous cases are known in which 
a bed of mineral fuel is ordinary coal at one 
part, and anthracite in another ; and in one of 
the North American states there is a bed of 
bituminous cval not only converted into anthra- 
cite in one part of its range, but in another it 
is actually converted into Lydian stone or flint! 
The nodules and beds of carbonaceous chert in 
the mountain limestone-districts of Northum- 
berland and Durham are similar examples 
nearer at hand. ‘This brings to my mind a 
former allusion, which was made to the tre- 
mendous evolution of carburetted hydrogen or 
fire-damp momentarily taking place at Walls- 
end, and other collieries in the neighbourhood, 
and threatening to convert the coal of our dis- 
trict into anthracite;— how awful the cata- 
strophe, if further chemical processes in the 
great laboratory of Nature should one day 
convert the golden treasures of our coal- 
owners into a mass of worthless flint !” 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Nov. 3—First meeting of the season 1841-42. 
—We are sorry to find this long-established 
and useful society on the decline from insuffi- 
ciency of funds. The expenditure of the past 
year exceeded the receipts by 227/. 12s. 2d.; 
to meet which the already much-reduced funded 
property must undergo further diminution.— 
The present state of the Society’s affairs and 
prospects was the subject of a long and earnest 
discussion. It was ultimately referred to the 
committee of accounts for report and sugges- 
tions. Numerous presents were announced, 
and papers read ; amongst them, one, “ On im- 
proved pigments,” was referred to the chemical 
committee. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 4.—The report of the council gave the 
expenditure: for September, 715/. 6s. 8d.; for 
October, 805/. 3s. 6d.; balance in hand, 7472. 
6s. 5d. In September, 13,604 persons visited 
the gardens; money-receipts, 544/. 15s. In 
October, 6,067 ; money-receipts, 218/. 17s. It 
further appeared from the report, that the dis- 
pensing with personal attendance for the in- 
troduction of members’ friends on Sundays was 
a subject under consideration. The animals 
generally are in good condition. 





PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Nov. 2, 1841. 

Academy of Sciences. Sitting of Oct. 25.— 
M. Arago communicated to the Academy an 
analysis of the report presented to the Scien- 
tific Association by Dr. Brewster, Sir John 
Herschel, &c, on the experiments to be per- 
formed for ascertaining the nature and compo- 
sition of the air by means of aerostatic ascents. 
M. Arago expressed his assent to the conclusions 
and recommendations of the report, and added 
that simultaneous observations ought to be made 
in different parts of the globe. He thought that 
the instruments for such experiments required 
to be much improved before any extensive use 





could be made of them. M. Pelouze, the che- 
mist, made some observations on the expe- 
diency of purifying the gas used for the infla- 
tion of balloons by decomposing it at a high 
temperature.— Baron von Humboldt read to 
the Academy a letter from M. Agassiz, upon 
the experiments he is occupied in making on 
the glaciers of Switzerland. He had found that 
infiltrations of water took place in the glacier 
of the Aar at different depths—to ascertain 
which he had been lowered by ropes 140 feet 
into the heart of the ice; and that this infiltra- 
tion took place at very unequal temperatures. 
He had been able to ascertain with accuracy 
the movement of various blocks of stone on the 
surface of the glacier; and had proved, by care- 
ful measurement, that of a block, the position of 
which had been determined by M. Hugi in 1827, 
had been 5000 feet up to the end of August, 
1841. He had found the glacier of the Aar to 
be traversed by ribands of blue and white ice ; 
and had made many interesting observations 
on the polishing of rocks by the movement of 
the glaciers, which tended to confirm his the- 
ory of the geological origin of erratic blocks. 
He declared himself highly satisfied at the 
result of his present experiments; and said, 
that the more he saw of the glaciers, the 
more they were worthy of study.—M. Arago 
read a letter from M. Oltramare, on an unusual 
seiche, or flux and reflux of the water in the 
lake of Geneva, observed on the 3rd inst., 
after some heavy storms. ‘The level of the 
water had that day experienced a difference of 
five feet nine inches in the space of two hours 
and a half.—Some papers were read on the 
silver ores of Chili; and on the general combi- 
nations in which ores of tin are found mixed 
with other minerals in various parts of the 
world. Another paper, by M. Damour, on a 
new mineral, called Roméine, was favourably 
reported on by M. Elie de Beaumont.—M. 
Arago mentioned to the Academy the obstacles 
met with in lining the bore of the well of Gre- 
nelle with a metallic tube. In one part the 
tube had been squeezed, by lateral pressure, 
into the form of the figure 8, in another into 
that of a crescent. The cause of these pres- 
sures was entirely unknown; all the lining 
would have to be taken out; but this was found 
to be a work of the greatest difficulty, and only 
800 feet of tubing had hitherto been extracted. 

The designs and plans sent in to compete 
for the tomb of Napoleon are in general by no 
means so good as might have been anticipated. 
Half a dozen at the outside are good for any 
thing : among them, the best is M. Labrouste’s 
plan, which consists of a circular open crypt, 
made under the dome of the Invalides, covered 
by an immense elliptical buckler in bronze gilt, 
30 feet in the principal axis, supported on four 
eagles, and allowing the sarcophagus of the 
emperor to be seen below. ‘This has the ad- 
vantage of not interfering with the general 
effect of the building. M. Visconti has also 
proposed to make a circular open crypt, but 
without any covering, and approached by a 
long series of vaults extending under the nave 
to the centre of the great court, where the en- 
trance would be beneath a colossal equestrian 
statue of the emperor. M. Duc has designed 
a plain porphyry sarcophagus for the body, 
which would be placed within a beautiful temple 
of bronze gilt of most exquisite design; and the 
whole to be placed in the middle of a circular 
sunk space under the dome, surrounded by a 
balustrade. Two weeping female figures in 
white marble are sitting within the enclosure 
holding globes in their hands. M. Duban and 
M. Lassus haye proposed two sarcophagal 





tombs of great beauty; and M. Lemain has 
one partaking of the sarcophagus and temple, 
with niches containing figures of the marshals, 
and bas-reliefs on the basement representing 
the emperor’s victories. Many of the designs 
are grossly absurd and preposterous. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorn, Oct. 29.—The Right Rev. G. A. Selwyn, 
bishop of New Zealand, and D.D. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and the Rev. F. W. Baker, M.A. of Caius 
and Gonville College, Cambridge, were admitted ad 
eundem. 

The following degrees were conferred :-- 

Bachelors in Divinity. — Rev. C. Balston, Rev. J. G. 
Overton, fellows of Corpus Christi College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. E. H. Woodall, Exeter College, 
grand compounder; Rev. R. W. Barnes, Rev. T. Cross- 
field, Queen’s College; J. B. N. Heard, St. Mary Hall; 
Rev. T. Shadforth, fellow of University College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—F. Pretyman, demy of Magdalene 
College; F. Barrow, A. Packe, Wadham College; E. 
Moore, P. G. Bentley, Brasenose College. 

CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 27.—The degree of Doctor in Di- 
vinity was conferred by royal mandate on the Rey. G. 
A. Selwyn, of St. John’s College, bishop of New Zealand. 

The Seatonian prize, subject, ‘‘ The Call of Abraham,” 
has been adjudged to the Rev. T. E, Hankinson, M.A., 
of Corpus Christi College. Mr. Hankinson has now 
obtained this prize eight times, viz. in 1831, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
8, 40, and 1841. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Saturday.—Royal Asiatic, this day, 2 p.m. 

Monday.—Royal Geographical, at half-past 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE GLASGOW WELLINGTON. 

By the Glasgow Argus we perceive that at a 

meeting of the general and sub-committee of 

the Wellington memorial, on the 27th ult., 
after an animated discussion, in which, as the 

Argus observes, the arguments were all on one 

side, the other side voted 24 to 10 in favour 

of an amendment, “to remit the matter anew 
to the sub-committee, and recommend them to 
proceed in procuring a statue of the Duke 
without delay,’’ and, of course, by the Baron 

Marochetti. Upon this topic, and upon the 

subject of fresco-painting, to which our atten- 

tion has been called by an able paper in the 

Art- Union, we shall make some remarks in our 

next number. 

Anatomy for the Use of Artists. By R. Lewis 
Bean, late House-Surgeon at King’s College 
and Charing Cross Hospitals. 8vo, pp. 47. 
H. Renshaw. 

Tue British School of Art stands in need of 
nothing so much as the caretul study of ana- 
tomy, as a foundation for excellence in the 
drawing and disposition of the human figure. 
In France this portion of art has been carried 
to an extravagant excess, whilst in England it 
has been too much neglected. Let us, there- 
fore, hail with satisfaction the appearance of a 
treatise by a skilful anatomist, and illustrated 
by plates, from which the painter may derive 
all that species of information which will make 
his pictures consistent with nature in form and 
function, and people his canvass with the actual 
representations of human beings, instead of 
ideas and blotches. We trust Mr. Bean will 
extend his work, and exhibit also the bones, 
muscles, &c. of the female, with their external 
appearances and varieties of action. 


Plates of the Keepsake, Book of Beauty, and 


Heath's Picturesque Annual. Longman and 
Co. 

HavinG incidentally noticed these engravings 

in our literary review of the publications of 
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which they form so essential a part, we have 
little to add after having had the opportunity 
of examining them to greater advantage in 
their respective portfolios. A View of the 
Hudson, by Creswick, in the first mentioned, 
is deliciously transparent, and finely animated 
with figures; Lady Jemima, by F. Stone, a 
graceful whole-length; the Ring, by E. Cor- 
bould, a clever group; the Church at Caen, 
Roberts, full of effect; Lady Emmeline, by 
Drummond, a sweet head; Poole’s Mountain 
Child, natural and pretty; and Cattermole’s 
Chivalrous Scena, replete with character. 

Of the portraits in the Book of Beauty we 
have said enough; and respecting the Pic- 
turesque need only add, that the choice and 
execution of the subjects render the whole mé- 
lange very agreeable. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO MISS ADELAIDE KEMBLE. 


November 2. 
‘* Nov. 2. About this time expect fine weather.” 
Almanac. 
Go, and claim the honours due, 
Thy wreath assume; 
Brightness gleams propitious through 
November’s gloom. 


Go, in glad anticipation ; 


While (to greet thee) 
Think how thousands of thy nation 
Throng to meet thee. 


Bounding from thy father’s side, 
Extend his fame ; 

Vindicate his honest pride— 
His honour’d name. 


Then, as from the Kemble-lines 
Thy soul looks forth, 

While in thrilling numbers shines 
Thy sterling worth ; 

Think of hearts that, stirr’d by thee, 
Thy wonders tell, 

And in purest melody 
Confirm the spell. 

For, in weather “ foul and fair,” 
The omen’s thine, 

That “through fog and filthy air,” 
Tue SUN WOULD SHINE. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 





From the Keepsake: by Mr. James, 
“In the reign of an ancient king of Great 
Britain, whose name was George, and who 
consequently is supposed to have flourished 
on this side both of the Conquest by the Nor- 
man William and the Reformation of our 
Church under the renowned British Blue- 
beard, Henry the wifekiller; and about the 
period at which the British stage-coach first 


considering that the garden crept to the very 
edge of the cliff which overhung the sea; and 
Neptune, as if indignant at the presumption of 
the thing, would come angrily up to the very 
bottom of the bank at high-water during all 
seasons of the year; but when he got choleric 
in the spring and autumn, would bestow a 
buffet with his trident upon the cliff itself, 
which swept away, from time to time, a row of 
cabbages or a bed of onions, together with the 
soil in which they were planted. The house 
itself had an aspect somewhat gloomy ; and its 
gables were turned towards the road, the en- 
trance being reached by a step, not up, but 
down. The face of the landlord was a merry 
face and a gay; but with all that he was a 
prudent man, took care that his wit should go 
as far as it would, made one joke serve many 
customers, had a loud laugh to answer any 
question that he did not choose to give a more 
definite reply to, eked out his meaning by a 
knowing look, which is not tangible to the 
fangs of the law, and always spoke well of the 
justice of the peace. His wife looked as if she 
could have been a Quaker: she was an Ana- 
baptist, however ; and it is supposed, or at least 
was supposed by the people in the neighbour- 
hood, that the beer in that house turned more 
rapidly sour than in any other in the county. 
“It was a nasty, squally, rainy afternoon; and 
the diligence was winding slowly along upon 
the aforesaid road, at the average pace of three 
miles and a half an hour; while the rain kept 
beating in at various points of the crazy and 
ill-contrived vehicle, when one traveller in the 
inside said to another—‘ Forty miles more, 
Frederick, forty miles more.’ ‘ Ay,’ said the 
other, ‘and this snail of a machine goes on as 
if it never intended to arrive at the end of the 
journey.’ ‘While your heart flies on with the 
wings of love,’ replied the first who spoke; 
‘and yet cannot reach Mary’s feet any faster 
than the diligence.’ The two gentlemen who 
thus conversed were the sole tenants of the 
machine, and they were both young men of 
five or six-and-twenty years of age. The one 
who was called Frederick, and whose name 
was, moreover, Prevot, was by far the hand- 
somest of the two, and upon the whole a very 
goed-looking man, though there was a certain 
grave and anxious look about his countenance, 
which those who loved him—and his friend’s 
sister Mary was one of those who loved him 
most—called deeply interesting; while those 
who did not love him pronounced it to be 
gloomy and sullen. Sullen he was not, for his 
was, in truth, a very quick and impetuous na- 
ture; but he had a strong imagination, and was 





sprung into existence, under the form and 
condition of a snail, and the title of a dili- 
gence,—there appeared—by the side ofa high- 
way, which ran along the southern coast of 
England, and led to that spot with an awful 
name, still called the Land’s End—a solitary 
public-house, with a little circular piece of 
ground before it, and an apple-orchard thickly 
planted with trees behind-it; beyond which, 
again, was a place called the Garden; though 
it must be acknowledged, that those who did 
call it so were very courteous and liberal in 
their epithets. Every one who has seen Mount 
Edgecombe knows well that the most luxuriant 
vegetation, which it is possible to imagine, can 
be produced at the very verge of old ocean’s 
reign; but no such pains as are there bestowed 
had been given to the vegetable kingdom of the 
garden of which I speak, and a scanty array of 
cabbages, turnips, and carrots, was all that the 
spot of ground could boast. Even that was 





looked upon in those days as all but miraculous, 


by no means addicted to over-bright hopes. 
After his friend had spoken, he remained silent 
for a minute or two, and then said—‘ Well, 
Willy, when will the diligence arrive, after 
all?’ ‘Not till this time to-morrow,’ replied 
his companion, laughing. ‘ Nonsense, William 
Gore,’ said Frederick; ‘you do not mean to 
say that the wretched thing will take four-and- 
twenty hours to go forty miles?’ ‘Why, it 
stops at a little inn a mile or two farther,’ 
replied William Gore, ‘ for eight hours to sleep, 
as it is called; and you may think yourself very 
lucky if you do the rest of the journey in six- 
teen hours more.’ Frederick Prevot bit his 
lip, and said—‘ Cannot we get a chaise?’ 
‘Not in such a night as this,’ replied his com- 
panion. ‘ Besides, there is none to be had 
here. However, in consideration of your lover- 
like anxiety, I’ll tell you what we will do. We 
will sleep here this night; have a good bottle 
of Burgundy, if it can be procured; let our 
things follow by the diligence ; hire two horses, 





and in five hours we shall be at home.’ Thi, 

was all agreed to by his companion, although 

to say the truth, Frederick, if he had had his 

own will, would have mounted a horse as Soon 

as he got to the inn, and ridden on at fuji 
speed towards the end of his journey. By this 
time it was beginning to grow dusk, so that he 
would have had a darksome ride ; it was rain. 
ing as hard as it could pour, so that he would 
have had a cold one, and he himself was already 
extremely tired; so that every thing seemed 
to shew that, though contrary to his own jp. 
clination, his stay at the inn would be for his 
benefit. On arriving at the place of public 
reception we have described, the travellers 
made known their purpose both to the driver 
of the diligence and to the landlord of the inn, 
The first of these two personages, as he in. 
tended to charge full price for the whole way, 
cared very little whether they went on with 
him or not. The landlord, on his part, vowed 
that he could give the travellers the best of 
every thing; but that the gentlemen must put 
up with a large double-bedded room, as every 
other room in the place was occupied. Fre- 
derick said, that he hoped it was at the back, 
as they should be out of the way of all the noise 
and disturbance which was even then going on 
in the front. This the landlord declared was 
quite impossible ; there was but one room that 
they could have, and that was in the front. It 
was a capital room, however, he said, large and 
roomy; and they were consequently obliged to 
make up their minds to their fate. As to the 
food set before them, the landlord kept his 
word. The dinner was most excellent; and 
though either claret or burgundy was an un- 
known commodity in the place, yet mine host 
declared that he hadsome port of a verysuperior 
quality, some madeira which had made more 
voyages round the world than Cook and Anson 
together, and some brandy which also had 
been as much improved by travelling as any 
peer’s son in the realm. A crackling fire of 
dry wood, cheerful lights, though they were but 
tallow candles, some excellent fish, some game, 
for it was now autumn, with a broiled fowl, 
and other accompaniments of the sort, greatly 
cheered the travellers ; and although the land- 
lord could produce no wine except the port, 
which proved of a very doubtful and unpleasant 
character, and a portion of which might well 
be suspected of growing upon English hedges 
rather than in Portuguese vineyards, he offered 
to bring forth rum of such a sort as they had 
never tasted before in their days. That was 
an age in which punch was considered as one 
of the most urbane and polished of all bever- 
ages; the travellers willingly agreed to betake 
themselves to the bowl; and the rum produced 
by the landlord even exceeded his promise in 
excellence, and made both the travellers marvel 
at finding any thing so excellent in a country 
inn. They were deep in their potations when 
the landlord entered with the coachman of the 
diligence, who, knowing that the travellers did 
not intend to proceed with him, now appeared 
to demand his fare. Both put their hands in 
their pockets, and William Gore speedily set- 
tled his own part of the charge. Frederick 
Prevot, howéver, felt in his pockets in vain; 
he drew out a number of letters and papers, 
and then said, with a laugh, ‘Lend me some 
money, William; I must have left my pocket- 
book in my portmanteau.’ After affecting for 
a moment to refuse, so as to make his com- 
panion somewhat angry, William Gore gave 
the money that was wanted, and they went > 
with their supper. The lender eat and dran 

more than the borrower; and towards ten 
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yclock they retired to rest in the double-bed- 
ded room which the landlord had mentioned. 
Frederick Prevot had one quality, which is not 
yery unusual with quick and impetuous men, 
he slept, when he was asleep, like a stone, 
though it was often long after his head touched 
the pillow ere slumber visited his eyes. It 
was thus on the night which I have men- 
tioned; for an hour or more he lay awake, 
listening to all the noises of the inn, and they 
were many: but after that he fell into a sleep 
shich seemed as sound as that of death itself. 
“We must now take up a new personage in 
the drama, and speak of the boots of the inn, 
who at an early hour of the following morning 
went to the door of the travellers’ room to wake 
them, as he had been told. At first he mo- 
destly knocked, but no answer being returned, 
he went in and opened the window-shutters. 
What was his surprise, however, to find the 
bed next to the windows, in which William 
Gore had slept—if the poor wretch, indeed, 
had been allowed to sleep at all—now vacant, 
though sadly tossed and tumbled about; the 
pillow and the bed-clothes deluged in gore, 
and all the signs, in fact, of some terrible act 
having been committed. The boots looked 
round the room and into the other bed; and 
then quitting the chamber in haste, told the 
landlord what he had beheld. The landlord, 
the landlady, the chambermaid, and the ostler, 
all instantly rushed towards the stairs; but 
the landlord stopped the progress of the ostler, 
by sending him immediately for a constable 
and a neighbouring justice. The rest of the 


party then returned with the boots to the dou- 
ble-bedded room, where they found every thing 
as hoots had described; and, moreover, disco- 


vered that the towel and basin which Frederick 
Prevot had used the night before, were stained 
with blood; and on peeping into the bed, 
where he lay sound asleep, his face and pillow 
were found to be slightly bloody, while his 
right hand and arm, which was stretched out 
above the bed-clothes, had a good deal of 
blood upon the fingers and upon the shirt. 
The landlord wisely determined not to wake 
him till the constable came; and in the mean- 
time further perquisitions were made. The 
stairs were covered with drops of gore; traces 
of the same kind were met with all the way 
through the garden to the top of the bank 
above the sea; footsteps were seen deeply 
sunk in the plashy ground, as if a man heavily 
laden had passed along; and in some places 
long trailing marks were found, which might 
very well have been produced by a person 
dragging along a dead body to throw it into 
the sea below. At length the constable ar- 
tived; Frederick Prevot was awakened with 
difficulty, and gazed round with a look of asto- 


nishment, which, if feigned, was certainly very | 


well put on. That look of astonishment changed 
to indignation on being charged with the mur- 
der of his friend, and he had well nigh knocked 
down the man who had made the accusation; 





stantial evidence was so strong, that the addi- 
tional facts which came out on the trial, namely, 
that he had had no money on the preceding 
night to pay the coachman, that the pocket- 
book which he had pretended was in his port- 
manteau could not be discovered there, and 
that the chambermaid had heard a man go out 
and come in,—were quite sufficient to convince 
the jury of his guilt. Not a doubt indeed re- 
mained on the mind of any person but one, and 
that was the sister of the murdered man—the 
promised bride of him who was about to end 
his days upon the scaffold. She did not believe 
him guilty ; she knew him well, she had loved 
him long; and it would have taken evidence ten 
times more strong even to have raised a doubt 
in her mind. She openly and boldly declared 
her conviction of his innocence: she visited 
him in prison ; she took leave of him with ten- 
derness and devotion; she consoled him with 
reiterated assurances that she was as certain of 
his innocence as of her own. The fatal morn- 
ing dawned at length; and as it was then the 
custom to execute persons condemned for mur- 
der in chains, and as near the spot where the 
deed had been committed as possible, the sen- 
tence of Frederick Prevot declared that he was 
to be hung in chains upon the moor, about 
half a mile from the inn where he had passed 
that inauspicious night. The prison in which 
he had been confined was at some distance ; and 
though the time appointed for his execution 
was early in the day, the gazing spectators, 
who had assembled to witness the agony and 
death of a fellow-creature, were disappointed 
for some hours of that pleasant pastime by 
various accidents and misadventures which 
took place, and interrupted the march of the 
sad procession from the far-off county-town. 
It seemed as if nature opposed herself to the 
hanging of an innocent man. The cart in 
which, loaded with heavy irons and seated 
upon straw, he was drawn towards the moor, 
broke down at the end of the first five miles, 
and it took a long time to repair it. It was 
then discovered that the man who had under- 
taken the terrible office of executioner, and 
who, notwithstanding certain savage propensi- 
ties of his nature which led him that way, was 
so much of a novice as to be nervous and un- 
easy, had slipped off secretly; nor was it till 
long search had been made, that he was found, 
drinking large draughts of spirits in a public- 
house. He was then placed in the same cart 
with the prisoner, and the march recommenced; 
but some way farther on, in going up a very 
steep hill, the horse that drew the cart fell 
down dead in the harness, and a new delay 
took place while another horse was sent for. 
Thus the agony of that terrible journey was 
prolonged to poor Frederick Prevot for many 
hours, and his frame, worn with imprisonment, 
with the struggle of hope and fear, with indig- 


nation, anguish, and despair, seemed ready to | 


sink under the protracted suffering thus .in- 
flicted on him ; and many of those who accom- 


but he refrained ; and what was his horror, | panied the procession seriously thought that he 
when, on rising and dressing himself, as he’| would die before he reached the foot of the 


was told to do, the pocket-book of William | 
Gore, marked with a bloody thumb and finger, 


gallows. The clergyman who went with him 
to afford him spiritual consolation, was of that 


was found under his pillow! Were we to fol- | opinion, and mentioned it to the sheriff, who 


low the fashion of the day, we should dwell 
upon his examination before the magistrates, 
and his trial before a jury of his country; but, 
for the sake of being singular, or rather, per- 
haps, of going a step even beyond our contem- 
poraries, we will pass over all the painful inci- 
dents of his trial, and dwell upon the still more 
painful incidents ofhis execution. Yes, reader, 
upon his execution; for the chain of cireum- 





rode by the side of the cart on horseback, add- 
ing that the prisoner had tasted no food that 
day. The sheriff was a kind-hearted man, and 
instantly approaching the prisoner, he said, 
© You seem faint, sir; will you take a little 
wine at that public-house, or some brandy, or 
any thing that you like ?’ ‘Sir,’ replied Frede- 
rick, ‘I will take nothing that can prolong my 
misery, even for amoment:’ and again he sunk 





into silence. During the rest of the journey, 
the clergyman spoke to him from time to time, 
chiefly for the purpose of giving him what 
comfort he could; but as they at length ap- 
proached the moor, and the dark line of the 
gallows was seen rising in the evening air, the 
good man, in a low tone, urged Frederick 
earnestly to confess the crime. The young 
prisoner turned slowly round upon him, and 
said, ‘ Would you have me die with a lie in my 
mouth? I am innocent! and my innocence 
will some day be proved!’ Soon after this 
the fatal spot was reached, and as it was now 
beginning to grow twilight, all the rest of the 
terrible proceedings were hurried as much 
as possible. Frederick Prevot shewed firm- 
ness and readiness in all, and more strength 
than people had believed he possessed. Though 
the crowd, which had been there from the morn- 
ing, was somewhat diminished, the numbers 
were still considerable ; and while the execu- 
tioner was in the act of adjusting the rope, the 
prisoner turned to the people, and said, in a 
loud, clear voice, ‘ Remember, every one of 
you, that to the very last moment of my life, 
and with my very last breath, I declare that I 
am innocent! Now,’ he continued, turning to 
the hangman, ‘ is all ready ?’—*‘ Yes, sir,’ re- 
plied the man, drawing the cap over his face; 
and, without waiting for any further word, 
Frederick Prevot thirew himself violently off 
the ladder, and remained suspended between 
heaven and earth. A low murmur ran through 
the people, and it was a sad one too; for there 
was something in the nianner of his death which 
shook the conviction even of those who had 
previously felt most stare of his guilt. Some, 
indeed, went away saying that he died game; 
but the great majority of the multitude sepa- 
rated with a feeling that on that moor an inno- 
cent man had just beem murdered. Such was 
the conviction of a shepherd, an elderly man, 
who fed the flock of a neighbouring squire, the 
lord of the manor; and when he went home he 
gave his wife an account of the whole proceed- 
ings, adding, ‘ They may say what they like, 
but I am very sure that poor gentleman did 
not kill the other one; and I should not wonder 
if the truth were found out some day.’ As was 
usual with this old man, in the very grey of 
the dawning of the following day he led forth 
his sheep to pasture, and the feelings he had 
experienced on the preceding night naturally 
made him turn his steps towards the gallows 
on the moor. Though it was a terrible sight 
to see the body of a human being hanging 
there, loaded with heavy chains, yet the old 
man felt an interest in all that had occurred, 
which made him pause and look up. In the 
meantime, the sheep began to take a wrong 
direction, and. he called to his dog to turn them 
back. What was his surprise, however, when 
he heard a faint voice, which seemed to come 
from the gibbet, inquire, ‘Is there any body 
there?’ and then add, ‘ for God’s sake! take 
me down, or end my life, for this is very dread- 
ful.’ The voice evidently came from the man 
who had been hanged, although the cap, which 
was still over his face, prevented the shepherd 
from seeing his lips move. At first the old 
man had started with terror, and nearly sunk to 
the earth, but now his natural exclamation was, 
‘Good Heavens! are you not dead yet ?’—*‘ No,’ 
replied the voice, ‘nor even hurt, except by 
remaining so many hours here. The rope does 
not press upon my neck at all, and somehow I 
am hanging by my legs and my arms.’—*‘ Stay, 
stay,’ cried the shepherd eagerly; ‘ I will get 
a ladder, and take you down; but do not speak 
to any one else, for fear they should hang you 
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again” Thus saying, the old shepherd ran 
faster than he had run for thirty years to a de- 
tached barn and rick-yard, at a short distance, 
in which were lying several thatching ladders. 
Taking the largest of these, he was speedily at 
the foot of the gibbet, and had soon placed the 
feet of poor Frederick Prevot firm upon one of 
the rounds of the ladder. It was now very evi- 
dent how he had escaped death. The hangman, 
both inexperienced and half drunk, had twisted 
the rope round the chains in such a manner that 
the noose never slipped at all; and the lateness 
of the hour at which the sentence was executed 
prevented the mistake from being perceived by 
others. The very suddenness of the spring 
which Frederick had given had entangled the 
cord more strongly than ever in the chains ; and 
as the last strong exertion which he made had 
exhausted, for the time, all his remaining cor- 
poreal powers, he fainted before he himself 
perceived that the anticipated death was warded 
off for the moment. The shepherd went skil- 
fully, though cautiously, to work to set him free. 
He first cut the cord that pinioned his hands; 
and having thus enabled him to grasp the ladder 
firmly, he cut the noose from round his neck, 
and hastened to descend, leaving room for 
Frederick to follow. The poor young man, 
however, was so feeble and so stiff, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty he crept down, and 
even then could not support himself upon his 
feet, though the poor shepherd was in great 
agitation and terror lest any one should come 
up, as the sun was now fully risen. For Frede- 
rick to reach his cottage quickly was quite out 
of the question ; and, as the best thing he could 
do for him, the old man supported him to a 
deep little hollow on the moor, filled with tall 
heath, and hid from any much-frequented path. 
There he made him lie down, covered him over 
as well as he could, and hastened home to get 
some hot milk and other restoratives, such as 
he thought best calculated to give him strength 
to complete his escape. His efforts were fully 
successful: Frederick recovered sufficiently to 
reach the old man’s cottage as soon as it was 
dark, and, under cover of the subsequent night, 
he made his way towards the dwelling of her 
who was now weeping him as dead and lost to 
her for ever. The disappearance of the body 
from the gallows excited some conversation, 
but small surprise. Many people said that the 
corpse had gone to the anatomists, and the 
chains to the old-iron shop; others, again, 
declared that the friends of the criminal had 
carried off the body to bury him: but no one 
entertained a suspicion of the truth. In the 
meanwhile the shepherd, making some reason- 
able excuse, gave his flock into the,charge of a 
neighbour for the time, and accompanied Frede- 
rick to the house of Mary Gore. The old man 
undertook the task of breaking the news to her ; 
and delicate indeed was that task; for, at the 
best, the tidings had well nigh killed her with 
joy. The door of the neat small house which 
she had inhabited alone since her mother’s 
death, about two years before, was soon open 
for Frederick Prevot; and their meeting was 
one on which it will not do to dwell. He found 
her in the dress of a widow; and though he 
would fain have lingered, and would almost have 
risked any thing rather than leave her again, 
yet Mary’s only anxiety was to get him beyond 
the shores of England as speedily as possible. 
She promised to follow him immediately, if he 
would go to the West Indies, and there to unite 
her fate to his. Though his property was, of 
course, lost fur ever, yet hers was ample, ac- 
cording to all the calculations of love ; and she 
proposed to sell every thing in England imme- 





diately, and to purchase property beyond the 
jurisdiction of the English law. The sum re- 
quired to enable Frederick himself to proceed 
on his way was soon provided; and as there 
were no careful Bow-street officers watching 
the ports anxiously for a man who was sup- 
posed to be dead, Frederick Prevot was suffered 
to sail quietly away in a West-India trader, 
and arrived safely at Jamaica after the ordinary 
time occupied by the passage in those days. 
The captain and several of the passengers, in- 
deed, had remarked about him a certain degree 
of anxiety and reserve, which the captain, who 
was a good-humoured soul, had striven to over- 
come by various little acts of kindness. When 
the vessel arrived, the captain took him on 
shore in his own boat, with another passenger, 
and promised to shew them a house where they 
could get good lodging. As they were walk- 
ing along, however, before a row of low stores 
and warehouses, the captain and the other pas- 
senger suddenly perceived the blood rush up 
into their companion’s face, and, with a leap 
like that of a maniac, he darted forward, and 
seized the arm of a gentleman, who was walk- 
ing slowly on before them, talking to a negro. 
The gentleman instantly turned round, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Ha! Frederick Prevot!’ ‘ Fre- 
derick Prevot!’ cried the captain, running up, 
and gazing upon his face; ‘ why, that is the 
man that was hanged for the murder of Mr. 
Gore.’ ‘Iam the man that was hanged for the 
murder of Mr. Gore,’ replied Frederick, turn- 
ing round, but still holding the other by the 
hand; ‘and this is Mr. Gore himself, for whose 
murder I was hanged.’ ‘ Well, this is the 
oddest story I ever heard,’ cried the captain ; 
‘ how can two dead men come to meet at 
Kingston, Jamaica?’ ‘ Are you all joking, 
Frederick?’ demanded William Gore, with a 
grave and sorrowful face. ‘ Is it possible that 
the accident that befel me at the inn has led 
to such misery and sorrow as your strange 
words seem to imply?’ ‘It is too true, in- 
deed,’ replied Frederick. ‘ Why, I have got 
the newspaper in my pocket, myself,’ said the 
captain, ‘with the account of the execution; 
and there is another in the ship containing all 
about the murder, and a woodcut of the bloody 
villain cutting his friend’s throat in bed.’ ‘ The 
fools!’ said William Gore —‘ why, the whole 
thing was as simple as possible. I ate and 
drank too much that night, Frederick; and I 
was awoke by a violent bleeding at the nose. 
I searched about for some cold water, and 
washed my face, thinking that would stop it; 
but finding that it did not succeed in so doing, 
I determined to go out into the air. I recol- 
lected, however, that I had not much liked the 
appearance of the people of the house ; and as 
it was necessary to leave the door open, I tried 
to wake you; but you slept like a stone, and I 
thrust my pocket-book under your pillow. I 
then went down stairs and out into the orchard, 
intending to go down through the garden, which 
I had seen on the preceding night, to the top 
of the cliff, when, suddenly, I stumbled upon 
three or four men, who were dragging up what 
I now find were contraband West- India goods 
upon alittle truck. At first they seemed in- 
clined to murder me, declaring that I was a 
custom-house officer come down from London; 
and | could only obtain mercy upon the hard 
condition of suffering myself to be carried on 
board the ship, which was then lying off the 
cuast. They promised to set me on shore 
again, or to put me into the first fishing-boat 
they met with; but they either met with none, 
or were determined to keep their word in 
neither respect; for they brought me straight 
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on to St. Lucie, and with difficulty have | 
found my way hither, having nothing in py 
pocket but a couple of stray guineas, | ay 
now waiting here for remittances from Epp. 
land; but certainly had no idea of seeing yoy 
Frederick, though I took it for granted that 
your marriage with Mary would be postpone 
in consequence of the uncertainty attendiyg 
my fate.’ It was not very long after this inter. 
view that Mary Gore herself arrived; anj 
strange indeed were her sensations, when q 
boat came out to welcome her, containing the 
brother and the lover, both of whom she had 
for a time believed to be dead. The events 
which I have just detailed made a great sensa. 
tion at the time ; and the captain of the packet 
still continued to declare that it was the oddest 
story he had ever heard. It is, nevertheless, a 
true one; and the gentleman from whom [ 
heard the tale had seen the original record, 
and gave me the real names of all the persons 
concerned ; for the names herein assigned to 
the different characters in the book are, to the 
best of my recollection, the only fictitious part 
of the narrative.” 





THE DRAMA. 


Covent Garden.—Bellini’s Norma, with Eng- 
lish words, introduced on Tuesday, to a crowd- 
ed and enthusiastic audience, Miss Adelaide 
Kemble. Like the début of her sister, the re- 
ception marked the estimation in which the 
name is held, and was most cheering, but some- 
what overpowering, to the singer, who had im- 
mediately to nerve her vocal powers to her 
opening recitative, Anglo, “ What seditious 
voices?’ Expectation was immediately made 
certainty ; and the brilliant, unequivocal success 
of the débutante, attributable but to the gift of 
nature and to refined and highly finished edu- 
cation, established her at once in the high posi- 
tion of a prima donna. Nature has, indeed, 
done much for Miss Kemble,—tuition and per- 
severing practice the rest. The command over 
her voice that she has acquired is perfect, her 
intonation admirable, her manner impressive— 
sound, and sense, and action, all in unison. 
Where she falls short of excellence is in some 
of the impassioned parts, where the lower notes 
require great energy, and more physical force 
than she appears to possess,—at least upon 
this exhausting occasion. The impersonation 
of Norma is nota little arduous, and was a bold 
choice of character for a début. It is true that 
triumph had attended her execution of the 
music of the Druidess, in the composer's lan- 
guage, and even to Italian audiences; yet the 
English version must have been to her a novel 
reading, and its acquisition and expression 
almost a new task. The memory of Pasta, 
Malibran, and Grisi, too, were against her ;— 
comparisons would unavoidably be made; 
doubtless they were, yet not disparagingly. Her 
acting reminded us of both Pasta and Grisi. 
Miss Kemble’s forte is the delicious sweetness 
and purity of her high notes; they fall so 
rounded, if we may so say, so unsharply on the 
ear;—this, together with perfect absence of 
effort, and exceeding grace in the delivery, is 
quite charming. Long and bell-like, her dwell- 
ing on A (we think), in the concluding passage 
of the recitative before the prayer, was received 
with shouts of approbation: this stamped her 
merit, and gave favour to all she subsequently 
sang. “Casta Diva” (we forget the English 
name) was very chastely given. In the duet at 
the end of the first scene, act second, “ Yes, 
we together will live,’ Miss Rainforth, as 
Adelgisa, deservedly shared the applause. This 
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lady has always been with us a favourite vocalist ; 
ut we never heard her to greater advantage 
than in Norma. We cannot say so much for 
Harrison: the music did not appear to suit 
him, nor the character; he did his best, how- 
ever, and now and then was good. Lefler, 
after two years’ absence, appeared as Oroveso, 
and was encored with the chorus in the first 
act. The same honour, we forgot to say above, 
yas awarded to that beautiful duet, “ Yes, we 
tovether will live—will die.” The choruses 
were admirably performed, and the orchestra 
was well conducted by Benedict; but, as usual, 
horribly noisy. The getting up, scenes, dresses, 
fe, &c., exhibited the usual Covent-Garden 
excellence. 

Haymarket.—An adaptation from the French, 
called the Quadroon Slave, was produced on 
Saturday, and is likely to furnish another suc- 
cessful afterpiece, in which the chief part is 
sustained by Madame Celeste. There were 
faint symptoms of hissing at intervals during 
the first act, but applause of a tolerably hearty 
character rewarded the final efforts of the actors ; 
and the Quadroon was announced for repetition 
without any dissentient voices. Madame Celeste 
was efficiently supported by the Messrs. Web- 
ster, F. Vining, and Mrs. Stanley. 

Nina Sforza was produced on Monday even- 
ing for the benefit of Miss Helen Faucit, and 
may be considered a perfect triumph in modern 
dramatic art: it has been for some time before 
the public in a printed form; but the author, 
under the directions of Mr. Macready, has made 
many judicious alterations; and, altogether, 
the play is much improved, as it was repre- 
sented on Monday. Turn we to the actors: 
first to pay a just tribute to the bénéficiére, for 
her clever acting of a more than usually trying 
part; her efforts were warmly appreciated by 
a house filled to overflowing. Mr. Wallack 
must not be passed over in silence; for his 
reading was marked with great care and dis- 
crimination; and the applause which was every 
now and then bestowed upon him must have 
been extremely gratifying to his feelings. It 
would be a work of supererogation to attempt 
acriticism of one of the most triumphant suc- 
cesses of our great tragedian, Macready, and 
they have neither been few nor far between: 
suffice it to say, that his delineation of the part 
of Ugone Spinola surprised even his most ardent 
admirers ; it never has been surpassed, as the 
perfection of the histrionic art. We may spare 
ourselves further remarks; for every one will 
go and see this fine play; and their presence in 
the theatre will be the most substantial com- 
liment they can pay to the manner in which 
it has been put upon the stage. 

English Opera House.—The Musard Concerts 
are, night after night, deservedly well attended. 
The selections and performances are first rate, 
and delightful to hear. The overture to Robert 
le Diable is invariably encored. 

Adelaide Gallery. —The performances of a 
child, Miss Gregory, on the harp, have been 
added to the attractions of the evening amuse- 
ments here. The infant harpist is about the 
same age as the Sappho. She exhibits con- 
siderable musical talent, and extraordinary 

command, for so young a creature, over a diffi- 
cult instrument. Mounted, standing on a stool, 
she strikes the chords with great effect, and 
astonishing execution. Her whole thoughts, 
for the time, appear absorbed in her work, and 
her whole strength to be given to perfect it. 
No sooner, however, is she lifted from her ele- 
vated position, than she returns to the playful- 
hess of childhood,—and a wild specimen of joy- 
ous youth is the little Irish girl. 





VARIETIES. 

The British Miscellany and Chess - Player's 
Chronicle, Nos. 26 and 27, complete the first 
volume of this interesting periodical, which has 
been enriched by original articles from the 
pens of Sir Frederick Madden, Mr. Douce, &c. 
A little care is wanted in the problems on 
diagrams; and none should in future be in- 
serted of which the editor has not previously 
received the solution: a problem is no longer 
a problem, when a move may cause the mate 
“ to be postponed beyond the given number of 
moves.” 

Steel Pens. — Messrs. Mosley and Co. have 
favoured us with specimens of the different 
varieties of pen made by them to suit the style 
of writing of many different hands. We have 
the pen-commercial, the pen-mercantile, the 
pen-official ; also pens with three slits, pens 
composed of double refined silver-steel; and 
ladies’ pens—a perfect imitation of the delicate 
crow-quill. We have tried a sample from each 
card, and found it very good and lasting. 

Robert Burns.—The memory of the Scottish 
bard has recently been revived by two events 
of interest: the first, the erection of a sepul- 
chral monument to his Highland Mary (Camp- 
bell) ; and the second, the death of his cele- 
brated Clorinda, Mrs. Maclehose, at the age of 
eighty. A complete copy of her correspond- 
ence with the amatory bard is now expected to 
be published. 

Great Rains.—The extraordinary and unfor- 
tunate continuance of wet weather, so unpro- 
pitious to seed-time and the saving of the 
potato-crops, seems to prevail over a large 
portion of the continent of Europe, as well as 
in our own island. The south of France, like 
the south of England, has been deluged in 
many parts. 

Steam-Carriage.—We have read with inter- 
est, in the Dublin Packet, the account of the 
extensive and successful experimental journey 
made by Anderson and Rogers’ steam-carri- 
age; from which it appears that it overcame 
every obstacle which common roads present to 
a mechanical power of this description. Heavy 
rains, and heavy hills, and heavy roads, seem 
to have been mastered with ease and security ; 
and the improvements spoken of for the pre- 
vention of accidents are of a very ingenious 
and, we should think, effectual kind. 

Statue to Poussin. —A statue to this most 
eminent of French painters is about to be 
erected, by subscription, in his native town of 
Les Andelys, between Nantes and Rouen, in 
the department of Eure; where only a few 
apple-trees mark the site of his birth. 

Population.—The Liverpool Times states that, 
according to the late census, the population of 
Great Britain is— 

England .... 

Scotland . . «1. es + 
Ireland. . . . «+ + « «+ « « 
Guernsey, Jersey, and Isle of Man 


15,901,981 
2,624,586 
8,205,382 

124,079 

Total .. . 26,856,028 

Exclusive of the army, navy, and merchant 

seamen afloat, and of all persons travelling 

abroad; which would raise the number to 

27,000,000 —an increase of 2,000,000 since 

1831. 

LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The diaries, correspondence, &c. of the late Madame 
d’Arblay, are preparing for publication. 

Mr. Hood announces his Comic Annual for reappear- 
ance again this Christmas; at which all lovers of mirth 
and humonr will cordially rejoice. 

A new legendary novel of the west of England — 
Cornwall and Devon —and of early English times — 
Richard I, — called ‘*‘ Henry de Pomeroy,” is promised 
from the popular pen of Mrs, Bray. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Philosophy of Necessity, by Charles Bray (2 vols.), 
Vol. I. 8vo, 15s.— The Influence of Welsh Tradition 
upon the Literature of Germany, France, &c., translated 
from the German of Schultz, post 8vo, 6s.—Sowerby’s 
Illustrated Catalogue of British Plants, Part I., 4s.— 
Peace, Permanent and Universal: a Prize-Essay, by 
H. T. J. Macnamara, post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—A Plea for 
the Imprisoned: being Extracts from the Prison Re- 
port, 8vo, 7s.— The English Helicon, edited by T. K. 
Hervey, post 8vo, 12s.—Calvary ; or, the Cross of Christ, 
by the Rev. M. Daniell, 2d edit. post 8vo, 7s.— Dr. 
Tweedie’s Library of Medicine, Vol. VII., Cruveilhier’s 
Anatomy, Vol. I. post 8vo, 18s.—The Farmer’s Law- 
yer; or, Law of Scotland relafing to Agriculture, fep. 
6s.—The Law of Shipping and Insurance, fep. 6s —New 
Zealand, South Australia, and New South Wales, by 
R. G. Jameson, post 8vo, 8s.—The Power of Conscience ; 
a Dramatic Poem, by Mrs. Leckie, post 8vo, ls. 6d. — 
Selwyn’s Law of Nisi Prius, 10th edit., 2 vols. roy. 8vo, 
21. 10s.—Nelson’s Duty of Frequenting the Christian 
Sacrifice, new edit. by Rev. W. B. Hawkins, 12mo, 5s. 
—The Forest of Arden, by the Rev. W. Gresley, 12mo, 
4s.— Greck Grammar of the New Testament, by the 
Rev. W. Trollope, 8vo, 9s. 6d.—'The Philosophy of 
Shakspeare, by M. H. Rankin, fep. 5s.—The Missionary 
Appeal on behalf of Southern India, by J. Smith, fep. 
4s.—Paxton’'s Illustrations of Scripture, 3d edit., by R. 
Jamieson, Vol. I. fep. 6s. — The Character of Sir John 
Falstaff, by J. O. Halliwell, 12mo, 4s.—Treatise on the 
Causes of Pleasure and Delight in the Human Mind, 
by the Rev. C. F. Watkins, 12mo, 5s.—Philosophical 
Theories and Philosophical Experience, by A. Pariah, 
12mo, 3s.—The Abbot of Mucheluaye, Sonnets, &c., by 
H. Alford, 12mo, 4s. 6d.—A Lexicon to Sophocles, 
abridged from Ellendt, Svo, 12s.—A Treatise on the 
Management of Fresh-Water Fish, by Gottlieb Boccius, 
8vo, 5s.—Yarrell’s History of British Fishes, 2d edit., 
2 vols. vo, 32. — A Manual of the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant, by J. Mee Mathew, 8vo, 16s.—Practical Trea- 
tise on Misdemeanours, by H. W. Woolrych, 12mo, 14s. 
—Practical Treatise on the Law of Distress for Rent, 
by E. Bullen, 12mo, ?s.— A Manual of General Thera- 
peutics, by Dr. Spillan, 12mo, 10s. 6d —A History of 
Baptism, by Isaac TI. Hinton, revised by J. H. Hinton, 
12mo, 5s. 6d.— Miss Corner’s History of Poland and 
Russia, 12mo, 3s. 6d. — Le Keux’s Memorials of Cam- 
bridge, Vol. 1. 8¥o, 21s.; 4to, 2/. 2s. ; India Proofs, 31. 3s.— 
Hugh Doherty’s Introduction to English Grammar, 8vo, 
6s.—Advice to the Bilious, by Rowland East, fep. 2s. 6d. 
—The Parterre ; Twelve highly-finished Coloured Draw- 
ings, 4to, 1/. lls. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1841. 
October. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday ... 28 | From 43 to 29°58 to 29°72 
Friday ...... 29 | woes o° 29°74 Station. 
Saturday .... 29°68 .. 29°65 
Sunday 29°74 29°7 

November. 


49 
49 
52 


30]... 
311°... 


49 ee 
Tuesday ..00 2)... 43 .- BI . -- 30°15 
Wednesday .. 3}.... 38 .. 50 -- 30°23 

Wind north-east and north-west. On the 28th, over- 
cast, with frequent anil heavy showers of rain; the 29th, 
morning clear, afternoon overcast, with rain, evening 
cloudy; the 30th, overcast, raining nearly all the day; 
the Slst ult., cloudy, raining frequently and heavily 
during the day; the Ist instant, raining from a general 
cloud nearly all the day; the 2d, morning overcast, 
afternoon clear, evening cloudy ; the 3d, morning cloudy, 
otherwise generally clear. 

Periodic fall of Meteors.— We have to remind our 
readers that Saturday next, the 13th instant, is about 
the time for the predicted return of the meteoric phe- 
nomena perhaps better known by the name of Novem- 
ber meteors. 

Rain fallen, 1°305 thousands of an inch, of which 
*85 hundredths fell during the 27th ult. and following 
morning. 


Edmonton. Cuartes Henry ADAMS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We thank R. B. for his letter on the spelling of the 
name of Shakspere, or Shakspeare, or Shakespeare ; and 
perhaps the most euphonous and sonorous method is 
preferable; but the discussion is too long for us: and 
when we know how little particular the personages of 
his age were in their own signatures, we consider the 
point to be of minor importance. 

To M. A.S. are lines very playful for the circle to 
which they belong; but not of merit for the public. 

To J. S.—The sense was evident from the preceding 
and context, in our notice last week of the Naval Auto- 
maton. ‘‘ Storm” and “calm” should have been trans- 
posed. 

M. de Pambour’s reply to Mr. Parkes* letter in our 
next, if possible. 
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Diseases of the Lower Intestine, 
38 Cuanternovse Square. 
President, 
The Right Hon, Tuomas Jounson, Lord Mayor. 
Vice-Presidents. 

he Right Hon. Earl Harewood. ; W.T. Copeland, Esq., Ald., MP. 
The Right Hon. Earl Digby. | Thomas Kelly, Esq-, Ald,” 

"The Right Hon. Lord Denman. | John Pirie, Esq., Ald. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Pateson, | Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. David Barclay, Esq., M.P, 
Sir James Shaw, Bart. | John Deacon, Esq. 
Sir Joseph Littledale. Henry Hoare, Esq. 
Sir Chapman Marshall, Ald. Lewis Loyd, Esq. 
Maj.-Gen. SirH. Maclean,K.C.B. | John Masterman, Esq., M.P. 
General Pereira. Thomas Gage Sebright, Esq. 
Treasurer, 
John Howell, Esq.,9 Regent Street, and Rutland Gate, 
Surgeon. 
Frederick Salmon, Esq., F.R.C.S,, 12 Old Broad Street. 
House-Surgeon. 
John Wilson, Esq., M.D. 

The Committee regret that the applications for relief from the 
afflicted Poor continue to increase, and that an Enlargement of the 
Charity is most pressingly required ; beers therefore renew their 
appeal to a generous and discerning public, to afford them the 
means of more fully extending that assistance which the Infirmary 
daily confers on suffering h ity. They g fully acknow- 
ledge the following additional Subscribers since the last Adver- 
tisement :— 

aun. ¥ ‘i Gibbs,M,Esq(Sh ig Don. ie 10 
R. Addison, Esq. ._. Aun. ibbs,M.,Esq.(Sheri jon, 
3-H. Adamthwalte,Esq.do. 1 1Grimsdeil,S., Esq. . do. 3.3 
Auxiliary Society, founded jHuth, Fredk., Esq. . do. 5 0 

by the relieved Patients, |Hoare, Henry, Esq., V.P. 

further . . - - Don.15 15) _ 2d do.10 10 
A Friend from Brussels do. 1 0 Hulbert, John, Esq. . do, 2 
Aston, H., Esq. - + do. 1|Harnett, W. C., Esq. . 

on, William, Esq.do.10 10/Hodgson, R., Esq. « 
Atkinson, Mrs. W.O. . do.21 0 Hughes, J., Esq. 
R 





. 1 1 Hopkinson, Jonas, Esq. do. 5 
non. 1 1 Jones, Jane, formerly a pa- 
| tient inthe house . Ann. 1 
Keen, James, Esq. . Don. 5 
‘King, William, Esq. . do.10 
Lewis, James, Esq. . Ann. 1 
Littledale, the Rt. Hon. Sir 

Joseph, V.P. 2d Don, ~ 


~ 
—Soe Sumo 


_ 
7 


jLeach, John, Esq. . . do. 
Lockner, W. H., Esq. do. 1 
Monger,Mr. . ~ Ann, 1 
Mansford, Thomas,Esq. do, 1 
|Masterman, John, Esq., 
0 -P., V.P. 3d Don. 5 
1Mayor, the Lord . . do. 5 
do. 1 1 Morgan, William, Esq. do. 5 
- 1 1 Nugee, F.G., Esq. . do.10 
-10 10 Paynter, John, Fsq. do. 10 
» M.P.,V.P. Pilcher, W. . « do. 3 
7th Don.10 10 “TRS s . nee 1 
Colchester, WV Esq. do. 1 1 Richards,Jn., Esq. 4th Don, 5 
Darling, D. A., Esq. - do.10 10 Rutter, V.,Esq. . . do. 2 
Davenport, W. q- Ann. 1 1 Salmon, F. B., Master do.10 10 
Dean, Wm., Esq. . 2d Don.10 10 Salmon,P.Howell,Mstr.do.10 10 
Dickson, Peter, Esq. « do. 1 1 Salmon, Mrs., St. George’s 
Frith, R., Esq., M.D. Ann. 2 2) Hill : . 4th do. 10 10 
Frith, J.G., Esq. . + do. 1 1 Saunders,Thos.,Esq.2ddo. 5 5 
Foster, G. H., sq. 2d Don. 10 10 Swan, E.., Esq. 
Foster, James, Esq. . do.10 10 Tuke, F., Esq. , 
Frampton, W. H., Esq. d 5, Tailors, Society of, George 
Garrett, Rev. Wm., Bristol, | Inn, St. Mary-axe . Ann. 3 ° 
collected by sixpenny sub- Tanqueray,''.B., Esq. Don. 2 
scriptions . «. do.17 10 Turnley, J. V/., Esq. . do.10 10 
Grover, James, Mr. . Ann. 1 1 Varden, J. H., Esq. . $$ 
Gray, R. Alex., Esq. Don. 10 10 Wallen, J.J. jun., Mr. Ann, 1 
Gibson, R., Esq. . Ann. 1 1 Warne, Thomas, Esq. .do. 1 1 
Graeff, George, Esq. . do. 1 1 Wileockson, Miss . Don. 2 0 
Green, George, Esq. . do. 1 1 Whitfield, T. B., Esq.. do, 3 3 


The following form of Bequest is recoxnmended to those charit- 
able individuals who may feel disposed to assist the Infirmary by 
Will :— 


Breese, E., Miss 
Bennett, Capt. R.N. 
Baxter, Mr. 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
do. ‘ jLayton, James, Esq. . do 
1 
0 
5 
1 
1 
1 


AS eee 


—~— 
ed ey 


Cropper, Jos 
Copeland, W. 


“ J gine and bequeath ont of such part of my personal estate 
as may lawfully be applied for that purpose, the sum of & 
to the Treasurer, for the time being, of the * INvinMany FOR 
var Revige ov THE Poor AFFLICTED with FistuLa, AND 
oruge Diskases or THE Lowen INvEsTINE,’ established in 
London, whieh sum shall be for the use ond benefit of the said In- 
irmary; and the receipt of the person who shall be Treasurer 
thereof at the time when the above Legacy is puid shall be a good 
discharge to my Executors for the same.” 
will be thankfully received by the Treasurer; at 
the Banking Houses of Jones, Loyd, end Co.; Barnard, Dims- 
dale, and Co.; and Messrs. Ransom, Pall Mall East; or by W. B. 
Ogden, Esq., Honorary Secretary, St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry. 


Sitinniiieatl 








J. DENT. 82 STRAND, by special 

¢ appointment CHRONOMETER and WATCH-MAKER to 

the Queen and his Roval Highness Prince Albert, obtained the great 

Government Reward for the unequalled performance of his Chrono- 

meter, No. 114, which only varied 54 hundredths of a second in 

twelve months. In addition to this distinction, he has just received, 

by order of the Lords C issi of the Admiralty, the highest 

reward now given by their Lordships for the good performance of 
Time-keepers, 

Mr. Dent, anxious to remove any be esha which might arise to 
his general business, from the idea that his attention is exclusively 
devoted to instruments of the highest order, begs to state, that while 
his principal care is necessarily directed to the latter, he is not 

indful of the fa of Watches; which, while they are 
greatly lower in price, are sufficiently accurate for all ordinary pur- 
poses, and will, therefore, be always most in demand, The whole 
of his extensive stock of Watches has had the advantage of his selec- 
tion and examination; and he has arr: a department, under 
comp ¥ d for offering to the public good plain 
Watches at as low a price as is patible with any y to 
y i iy ting from an increase of business an Teco 
s compensation for reduction in price. Ladies’ or Gentlemen's 
Gala Watches, from 10/, 10s. each ; Silver ditto, from 41, 4s. 
82 Strand. 




















ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED PICTURE-FRAMES OF 
A SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, WARRANTED TO 
CLEAN. 


J. ECKFORD, 45 FLEET STREET, 
® corner of Mitre Court, Temple, opposite Fetter Lane, 
begs leave to inform Artists, the Trade, and Public, that they ean 
obtain a Large and Clear Explanatory SHEET of DRAWINGs, 
with numerous elegant Patterns, the Size and Prices attached to 
the various Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to any part of 
the United Kingdom. 
Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames at pro- 
ortionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every description. 
Orders from the country punctually attended to. 
Esrasiisuxp 1792. 


,°eR r Rh 
ENDRIE’S PRESERVATIVE TOOTH- 
POWDER, an innocent and effectual preparation for 
beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the gums, and preserving them 
in a sound and healthy condition; is exceedingly agreeable to the 
mouth; and divesting the teeth of every impurity, increases the 
beauty of the enamel in polish and colour. 4" 
Bouquet d’Albert, and a variety of new scents of delightful fra- 





R, HENDRIE, Perfumer to her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, 
Quadrant. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 


Honorary Presidents. 

Earl Somers. 

Lord Viscount Falkland, 
Lord Elphinstone. 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton, 





Earl of Errol. 

Earl of Courtown. 

Earl Leven and Melville. 

Earl of Norbury. 

Earl of Stair. 

Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Downes, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. H. De Castro, Esq. 
Morton Balmaunno, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, Esq., Resident. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assistant | John Ritchie, Esq. 
esident. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security, from an ample capital; and only requires, 
when an Insurance is for the whole period of life, one-half of the 
very moderate premiums to be paid for the first five years after the 
date of the Policy; the other half may remain, subject to the pay- 
ment of interest at 5 per cent annuaily, to be deducted at death, or 
may be previously paid off at convenience. 

It obviously becomes easy for a person of very moderate income 
to secure, by this arrangement, a provision for his family; and 
should he at any time, after effecting the Insurance, succeed to or 
acquire a fortune, he may relinquish his Policy, having only paid 
one half the Premiums for the first five years, instead of the 
whole, as in all other Companies. 

Thus a man of twenty-five years old may, by an annual payment 
of £28 16s. 3d. for the first five years, and afterwards the full Pre- 
mium, £57 12s. Gd. yearly, secure to his widow and children at his 
death payment of no less than £3000, subject only to the deduc- 
tion of £144 1s. 3d., being the amount of Premium unpaid. 

On the Ist of July, the Board of Directors added 2 per cent per 
Annum as a bonus to those Assured on the participating 
the dates of their Policies, thus appropriating £2 
addition to every Policy for £1000. The following table w 
the amount of the bonus on Policies since the commencement of 
the Company in March 1834 :— 

Sum Assured. ‘Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£100. 6 Years 10 Months £136 lbs. 4d. 
o% 6 Years x 120 0 0 

ee 5 Years ee 100 
4 Years oe 30 

3 Years +s 60 0 

2 Years Sa 40 0 

°° 1 Year oe 20 0 

This Company holds out in various other respects great induce- 
ments to the public. When such facilities are afforded, it is 
clearly a moral duty in every parent who is not possessed of a for- 
tune, but of an income, however moderate, to Insure his life for 
a sum which may yield a comfortable provision for his family. 


RATES OF PREMIUM, 
Age. Without Profits. With Profits. 
2 o « M118 5 ii 2 211 percent. 
2 310 Pa 28 2 d 

219 1 . % 3 4 
498 o * lt 5 
615 3 617 9 

Insurances may be effected on lives however far advanced, and 
the half credit for five years is found particularly convenient on 
such Insurances. Annuities are granted on very liberal terms. 

For the convenience of parties residing in the City, they may 
make their appearance and pass eens examination before 


the Agent, Edward Frederick Leeks, Esq., No. 2 Charlotte Row, 
Mansion House ; and J. F. Goude, Esq., Surgeon, 105 Cheapside. 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Director, Edward Boyd, Esq., No. 8 Waterloo Place. Pro- 
posals may be accepted on Wednesday at three o’clock, and any 
day at half-past two o'clock, when Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq., 
the Company’s Surgeon, is in attendance, to give despatch to the 


business. 
PATRICK MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
MISS ADELAIDE KEMBLE,. 
Iu a few days will be published, by HICKINSON, 114 New 
Bond Street 


J 
WHOLE-LENGTH PORTRAIT of 
Miss ADELAIDE KEMBLE, in the Character of 
** Norma,” by R. J. LANE, A.R.A,, Lithographer to the Queen 
and Prince Albert.—In order to secure early impressions, Subscri- 
bers are invited to apply at the Publisher’s, 





RT-UNION of LONDON 


SUBSCRIPTION LISTS for the YEAR 2 
OPEN.—The Engraving by Mr. Shenton, from me 
Picture, “ The Tired Huntsman,” is now printin 1 
tributed, in the course of the next month, to the Subscribe ri 
Year 1859-10, to each of whom due notice will be given, ! “* 

CODEN, i} i 
“WIS POCOCK On, Secs, 
73 Great Russell Street, BloomsBury, Nov. 4, 1841. . 


y 

AW LECTURES.—Professor BULLOCK 
will begin a COURSE of LECTURES on CIVII SUITS ¢ 

the REDRESS of INJURIES to PERSONS and PROPERTY 

nonqtogntepes sLial the 12th instant, at half-past 5, be 

and he will continue the Course every subsequent vids’ 

ee the Erie omc eg at the memcioue sini: 
ny Gentleman presenting his Card wi ea . 

Mi Een a 4 ard will be admitted to the Le. 


King’s College, London, Nov. 1, 1841. 





J. LONSDALE, Principal, 





nr ~ Al ; 
w TATISTICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

J the ORDINARY MEETINGS of the STATISTIC 
SOCIETY of LONDON will RECOMMENC he Suc a 
Rooms, 4 ST. MARTIN’S PLACE, on MONDAY, the lat, 
and be continued on the third Monday of every month toJune, Is § 
The Chair to be taken at Eight o’Clock in the Evenin % i 


— 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
8 New Burlington Street, Nov, 6, 1841 


M® BENTLEY will publish during the 


present Month : 


I. 
ERRIE ENGLAND in the OLDEN 
TIME;; or, Peregrinations with Uncle ar 
Liste bine Brn Ss with Uncle Tim and Mr, Bosky 
By GEORGE DANIEL, 
2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by Lee h, &c., inc! 
ing several Facsimiles of rare and unique old oie —_— 


I. 
FERRERS. A Romance of the Reign of 
ge II, = 


Geor, 
By CHARLES OLLIER. 3 vols, 


Also, now ready, 


I. 
, | ‘ H E M sit 
By JAMES MORIER, Fs 


Author of “ Hajji Baba,” “ Zohrab,” Kc. 3 vols. 


Il. 
Jy EMorrs of EXTRAORDINARY Po. 
J L PULAR DELUSIONS. Among which will be found the 
following interesting subjects :—The South-Sea Bubble—The Tulipo 
at Li <Page Epos and Ordeals—Love of the 
2 s— » P. Mania— r —The 
The Slow Poisoners—Haunted “inet gy reas a 
By CHARLES MACKAY, Author of « The Thames and j 
Tributaries,” &c. 2 vols. ha sia 
With Portraits of John Law, Projector of the f; 
2 fam Mississip 
scheme, and James i the demonologist. aisle 
Ill. 


7 

HE DEERSLAYER. A Romance. By 
. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq, . e P; 

finder,” &c. Second Edition, 5 vols. ie ee ee 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





Nearly ready, 
IFE of SIR WALTER SCcoTT?L 


A new Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, Five Portraits 

lettered ; with ten additional Plates, 1/. 88. cca eile 
2. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY. 
—- in " = royal fog A iges Portrait and twenty-four Proof 

a vings after Turner, hf.-bd. sc ic e 
pe Sir inal ’ morocco, price l/, 118.64, Avery 
_ 38. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S TALES of a 
GRANDFATHER. A new Edition, in 3 vols. small 8vo, six En- 
a a tastefully done up, price lis. A very suitable Book for 
Edinburgh: Robert Cadell. London: Houlston and Stoneman, 





In a few days, in imperial 4to, splendidly bound, price 4%. 


, . . 
HE GALLERY of BEAUTY, or Court of 
Queen Victoria; containing Seventeen large and finely. 
phe pete of the Female Nobility, and Vignette Title, w ih 
‘oetical ustrations, Each Plate is ; a splendid 
seat eect Ss ch Plate is surrounded by a splendid 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 





On the 15th of November, 
Ins vols, post 8vo, closely and beautifully printed, 
> ~ ry 
TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 
Carefully revised by the Author. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; 22 Pall 
Mall, London, 
In a few days, in 1 very thick vol. 8vo, with 256 Woodcuts, 


LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 


including the most recent Discoveries and Applications of 


the Science to Medicine and Pharmacy, and to the Arts. 
By ROBERT KANF, M.D., M.R. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy to the Royal Dubli ; 
fessor of Chemistry to the Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland; Member 
of the re Society of Pharmacy of Paris, of the German Phar- 
maceutical Society, &c. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co, Dublin; Hodges and Smith. 
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Speedily will be published, price 12s. 
COTTAGER’S SABBATH. 


A Poem, 
By SAMUEL MULLEN. 
fully merry with numerous Steel Vignettes, from designs 
by WARREN, engraved by W. R. SMITH, 


Also was published on the Ist of November, 


OEMS, by THOMAS MILLER, 
Author of “ Rural Sketches,” “* Gideon Giles,” “ Royston 
Gower,” “ Beauties of the Country,” &c. &e. 
London: THOMAS MILLER, 9 Newgate Street, 
facing Christ's Hospital. 


Beauti 


MR. OLDBUCK’S ADVENTURES. 
ONS. VIEUX-BOIS.—A Translation of 


this celebrated work is just ready, and may be had of all the 
Booksellers, under the title of “ The ADVENTURES of Mr. OBA- 
DIAH OLDBUCK.” The English Translation contains all the plates, 
and the grotesque humour of the original is strictly maintained. A 
more diverting production has not issued from the press for many 
years, It is contained in a large volume, with 84 plates, price 7s. 
Tilt and moans, eonstia Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


BISHOP COS1N’S DEVOTIONS. 
In a pocket volume, price 5s. 6d. 


COLLECTION of PRIVATE DEVO- 

TIONS, in the Practice of the Ancient Church, called the 

HOURS of PRAYER; as they were much after this manner pub- 

lished by Authority of Queen Flizabeth, 1560. Taken out of the 

Holy Scriptures, the Ancient Fathers, and the Divine Service of our 
own Church. Twelfth Edition. 
i St, Paul's € 


In2 Pere 8vo, price sacies 


HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; 
or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. 





and Waterloo Place. 





By CHARLES BRAY. 
Just published, Vol. I., MIND and MORALS. 
Vol. Il., SOCIAL SCIENCE, will be published in November. 


Contents, Vol. I. Part I. Mental Science :—Matter—Mind—Origin of 
our Knowledge, and the Adaptation and Relation of the Intellectual 
Faculties to the External ,World—Connexion of Mind with Organisa- 

tity 








Part II. Moral Science : jotwhilosophical Necessity—Origin, Objects, 
and Advantages of Evil—Principles of Morality. 

Vol. II. Part III. Social Science: — Present Condition of Society — 
Measures proposed for the Amelioration of the Condition of the 
People—Causes of the Poverty of the Working Classes — Social 
Reform. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





In small 8vo, price Se. 


HE PROGRESS of the REFORMATION. 
To which are added, Two SERMONS, Ag! Bishop Sander- 
son. 1, OF C and Non-C . On Teaching for 
Doctrines the Commandments of Men. 
By the Rev. FRANCIS FULFORD, 
Rector of Trowbridge, Wilts, — Fellow CE cote College, 





Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In medium 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


A NATOMY for the USE of ARTISTS, 
on a Plan better calculated to impress the Names of the 
Bones and Muscles on the memory of the Student than has hitherto 
been adopted ; illustrated by Ten Plates. 
RICHARD LEWIS BFAN, 
Late House-Surgeon at King’s College and Charing Cross Hospitals. 
=e oui 356 Strand, London. 


Ina oon odame, price 3s. 


HE WORK of the MINISTRY, repre- 
sented to the Clergy of the Diocese of Ely. By Bishop 
PATRICK. Reprinted from the edition of 1698. 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM BENTINCK HAWKINS, M.A., F.R.S. 
Of Exeter College, Oxford ; Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, 
St. Paul's ¢ i, and Waterloo Place. 





In 8vo, 
HE HISTORY of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE in INDIA. 
By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 
Author of ‘ India, its State and Prospects.” 
Vol. I., price 16s. cloth boards. 
London: W. H. Allen and Co.,7 Leadenhall Street. 








STATE OF THE POORER CLASSES, 


EPORTS of the HOUSE of COMMONS 

on the EDUCATION (1838) and on the HEALTH (1840) of 

the POORER CLASSES in LARGE TOWNS; with some Sugges- 

tions for Improvement. 
By ROBERT A. SLANEY, M.P. 

Chairman of both Committees. 

Published by Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street; Long- 

man and Co., Paternoster Row; Hatchard and Son, Picc adilly, 

Price ls., or 1s. 6d. free by post. 





In 8vo, price 7s. 6d., the Third Edition of 
GENERAL VIEW of the DOCTRINE 
of REGENERATION in BAPTISM. 
By the Right Rev. CHRISTOPHER BETHELL, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Bangor. 
‘Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS. 
No. VII., for November, with upwards of a dozen Ilustra- 
tions on Steel and Ww ood, contain: 
1. The Artificial Skating-Floor.—%. Duns demonstrated, by Edward 
Howard.. 3. The Second 3! awakened,—4. Just Going Out, by 
Laman Blanchard.—5. Frank Heartwell (continued). — 6. Horrible 
Passage in my Early Life, by John Copus,—7. Sliding Scales.—8. Rail- 
road and Stage-coach Racing, b by A. Bird.—9. Omnibus Chat, -—~10. 
Life and Times of Mrs. Toddl 


Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 








HARLES O'MALLEY, the IRISH 
DRAGOON, No. XX., is this day published, price 1s. 

Contents :—A Recognition—A Mistake—Brussels—An Old Acquaint- 
ance —The Duchess of Richmond's Ball. 

Nos. XXI. and XXII., completing the work, will be published on 
the Ist of December, when the Second Volume will also be iss 
price 12s. cloth. 

A new work by the same Author, entitled 
UR MESS, in Monthly Numbers, price Is., 
will be commenced on the Ist of January, 1842. The first 
Story will be entitled ““ JACK HINTON, ng GUARDSMAN.” 


Dublin: William Curry, jun, and Co. . 8. Orr = Co., Pater- 
noster Row, London, Sold ‘by ‘ii Booksellers. 





Now ready. 


I. 
ORD BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD'S 
PILGRIMAGE. With 62 beautiful Vignette Illustrations, 
and « Portrait never before engraved. Royal 8vo, 2/. 2s.; India 
proofs, 3/. 3s. 


Il. 
OCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH 
BALLADS. With ey Original Embellishments. 
4to, 2/.2s.; or in morocco, 2I. 12s. 6d. 
*,* Specimens are roves of both works. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW RELIGIOUS ANNUAL. 
Embellished with Twelve Line-Engravings, price 16s. morocco, 


HE CHRISTIAN SOUVENIR. 
Fdited ob “ex Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, 
hor of “ May You Like It.” 
The Scripture ~<a it by the Rev. THOMAS DALE; 
With Contributions from various distinguished Writers. 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 





In 8v0, price 4s. Gd. 


HE IMAGE of GOD in MAN. Four 
Sermons, preached before the University of Cambridge in 
February, ma 1. 
y the Rev. WILLIAM HARNESS, A.M. 
Of Christ's Galen: Minister of Regent Square Chapel, St. Pancras. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's gress pri emen and Waterloe Place; and 
ig ‘aad S$ ¢ bridg 








M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Part XIIL., price 5s., of 


DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various Coun- 
tries, Places, and principal Natural Objects in the World. 
By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
To be completed in Three more Parts. 
*,* The present Part contains elaborate articles on Poland, Pompeii, 
Portugal, Prussia, Rhine, Rome, Russia, &c. 
London: biccesocerinis Brown, and Co, 
KEY TO THE HOLY BIBLE. 
In 8vo, price 2s. in boards, the Tenth Edition, revised, of 


KEY to the OLD TESTAMENT and 

APOCRYPHA; or, an Account of their several Books, of 

the Contents and Authors, and of the Times in which they were 
respectively written. 

By ROBERT GRAY, D.D. 
Late Lord Bishop of Bristol. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, printed uniformly with the above, 

A KEY tothe NEW TESTAMENT; giving 
an Account of the several Books, their Contents, their Authors, and 
of the Times, Places, and Occasions, on which they were respectively 

By THOMAS PERCY, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Dromore. 
New Liition, Svo, 3s. 

»* GA, two Works may be had in one volume, price 15s, cloth 

and lett 





Price 4s, boards; or with coloured Plates, 84. 
A N INTRODUCTION to BOTANY; 
with Illustrative Engravings. 


By PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD. 
The arent Edition. To which is added, an Appendix, containing 
Introduction to the Natural Arrangement of Plants, 


me... PF eninge by Harvey and Darton ; Longman and Co,; 
pkin and “Marshail ; and Whittaker and Co. 





Price 1s. Gd. 


HE TERMS and LANGUAGE of TRADE 


and COMMERCE, and of the BUSINESS of EVERY-DAY 


LIFE 
By GE -ORGE prays RTS, M.R.S.L. 
Author of an “ E y Dictionary of Geology” 
(price 68. cohen ‘Brown, ‘and Co.). 

‘he whole language of commercial intercourse is explained w 
Pe mired etmcigie of association displayed by the author in 
Geological Dictionary. « Who can in this country be excused for ignor- 
ance in such terms as Coupons, Debentures, Demurrage, Premium, 

Pratique, phen the Letter, Touched, Patent, &c.? The understanding 
thens i is in sable to man; young I —— as well as clerks, &c., 
for whose benefit the work introduced with success into 


- London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





13 Great Marlborough Street, Nov. 6, 
M* COLBURN has just published the 
following NEW WORKS :— 


I. 
A RUN through the UNITED STATES 
By Lieut.-Colonel A. M. MAXWELL, K.H. 

2 vols. small Svo, with Portraits of Sir Joun Hervey and General 
Scorr. 2ls, bound 
Il. 

HE MATCH-MAKER. A Novel. 
y the Author of ** Cousin Geoffrey,” “* The Marrying 
Man,” Pr 3 vols. oes 


HE PARISH CLERK. By the 
Author of * Peter Priggins.” Edited by Tasopouz Hoox, 
Esq. 3 vols. 
The following are just ready :— 


Iv. 
Dp , y 
ARRATIVE of the late EXPEDITION 
to es aoe the command of Admiral Sir Robert 
Srorrorp, vols. small 8vo, with Portraits of 
Admiral Sighet, sceeednen — and other Illustrations. 


IVE YEARS in "IN ‘DIA. By Henry 


Epvwarp Fang, Esq., late Aide-de-Camp to his Excel- 
lency the Commander-in- “Chief in India. 2 vols. 8y0, with numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

Vi. 


R. HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL for 1842; 
with 37 Illustrations by the Author and Mr. Leech. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





TILT’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 
In two handsome — crown 8vo, 24s. half-morocco ; 
4s. m 


OWPER’S POEMS; with Life and 
Critical Remarks, 
By the Rev. THOMAS DALE. 
Embellished with seventy fine Engravings on Wood, by Orrin Smith, 
rom Drawings by John Gilbert. 
Also, in same size, 12s, half-morocco; 17s. morocco, 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, and CASTLE of 
INDOLENCE; with Life, by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. Embel- 
lished with forty. eight Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Sam. 

Williams, 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 





In a pocket volume, price 7s. 


NSTITUTIONES P14: or Meditations 

and Devotions originally collected and published by H. I. in 

1630; and in later editions ascribed to the learned Bishop LAUNCB- 
LOT ANDREWS. 


Edited and arranged by W. H. BALE, M.A, 
Archdeacon of Middlese: 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, at w aterloo Place, 





BLACKWOOD’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
To be published in Monthly Volumes. Price 6s. 
Just published, 


THE ANNALS OF THE PARISH, 


THE AYRSH IRE LEGATEES. 
By JOHN GALT. 
With « Portrait of the Author, engraved by Shaw, ee Thomson, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Delt 

** Altogether the work is well designed, well om up, and well 
edited ”’—Spectator. 
Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London ; 

and sold by all Books ellers. 





In 12mo, price 5s. 


COURSE of LECTURES, delivered this 
Year, on the Wednesdays in Lent, in the Parish Church of 
Bolton-le-Moors. 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Canon of Chester. 

I. The Duty of understanding and defending the Faith. — 11. The 
Means of Scriptural Interpretation.—III. The Authority and Unity of 
the Church.—IV. On Ditierences and Divisions.—V. On Justification. 
—VI. On Predestination. 

To these are added, Lectures on the Seven Churches of Asia, deli- 
vered in Lent 1838, and the two following years. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 








7 r ~ 
O THE POSSESSORS OF WINKLES 
CATHEDRALS.—TILT and BOGUE respectfully announce 

that the first number of the third volume of this valuable and inter 
esting work is published, and that it is their intention to complete 
it within nine months. The numerous purchasers of the former 
volumes will be Joc enae at the original price — 8vo, 1s.; 4to proofs, 
-4 taining three fine E ny eer gs from original Draw- 
he price ve of the complete work will aised directly after 

the © publication of the last Part.—86 Fleet Street, 





In 12mo, price 7s, 6d. 


S E R M oO N Ss. 
By the late Rev. J. G. DOWLING, M.A 
Of Wadham College, Oxford ; Rector of St. Mary- ‘le-Crypt, 
Gloucester. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, 


An Introduction to the Critieal Study of 
Ecclesiastical History. Svo, 9s, 















































THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





For 


TRIBUTES OF AFFECTION AND FRIENDSHIP 


1842. 





‘“« Gifts are the beads of Memory’s rosary, 
Whereon she reckons kind remembrances 
Of friends and old affections,” ee 





“ Christmas comes but once a year.— 
Come, as in the good old time, 
With gift, and song, and tale, and rhyme.” 
L. 





On the 15th of November, Messrs. FisHer, Son, and Co. will publish, embellished 
with Eleven original and highly-finished Steel Engravings, elegantly bound, 
with gilt edges, price Twelve Shillings, 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


FAMILY SECRETS; 
Or, Pints to those Who would make Home Wappp. 


By MRS. ELLIS, 
Author of ‘ The Women of England,” “ The Juvenile Scrap- Book,” &c. &c. 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Leaving the Parsonage- House. 
After Dinner—Somerville Hall. 
Overtaken by the Rising Tide. 
The Hour of Final Separation. 
Breakfast in the Garden. The Maniac Mother. 

The Dying Mother and her Infant. | A Mother’s Blessing. 


“ Such a title could only have been given to a work wholly English, where alone on earth ‘ home 
can be happy and the altar free ;’ and who could have been chosen with greater propriety as the con- 
idant sexes, to advise and instruct in the best road to oy eg than one who has already 
studied with such earnestness, and portrayed with such feeling and fidelity, ‘The Women of England,’ 
in whose keeping the key is proverbially lodged ? Mrs. Ellis has invested her arguments with tales of deep 
interest, the characters in which are evidently portraits from real life."—East Indian Telegraph. 

“ Mrs. Ellis’s graphic sketches will meet with the approbation of thousands of readers, and be pro- 
ductive of extensive and highly salutary moral results. To wish prosperity to such a book as this, is to 
desire the moral and physical welfare of the human species.” —Buth Journal. 

“The immense sale of that valuable work, ‘The Women of England,’ ‘proves that the public 
acknowledges that merit which places Mrs. Ellis at the head of the moral writers of the day. ‘ Family 
Secrets’ must be welcome to every admirer of that class of literature which has for its object the 
improvement of domestic life.”—G w Argus, 

“ Those who are acquainted with Mrs. Enis's «Women of England,’ will not be surprised to hear 
that sixteen large editions of that work have been called for in less than three years. Here (Family 
Secrets) we have the same acuteness of observation, the same perfect knowl human society, and 
exquisite skill in portraiture; while, in point of interest, ‘ Family Secrets’ has a decided advantage, 
inasmuch as the moral is worked up with the incidents of powerfully wrought and deeply affecting 
stories.” — Liver, Courier. 

“¢The Women of England’ gained for Mrs. Ellis golden opinions from all clas 

i i rfull i Asa 


The Return from Church. 

The Danger of Dining out. 

Lady Montford separating from 
her Children. 


. ‘Family Secrets’ 
present to those just 





is of the same sterling stamp — nd p 

emerging into life, nothing is more suitable.”—Plymowth Herald. 
“We venture little in prophesying this work will become an almost universal favourite. The title 

——— forcibly to the attention and sympathy of ¢ 


classes; and, as far as we are able to judge, she 
as been eminently successful.”—Bristol Mercury. 


ae seer eteane tay og aaron Thirty-six Plates, 
elegantly bound in satin, One Guinea. 
‘¢ Fall as ever of pictorial variety and beauty.’’—Literary Gazette. 


Sheer JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK. By the Author of 
‘* The Women of England,” “ Family Secrets,” &c. Sixteen 
Plates, handsomely bound, 8s. 


** A charming volume, admirably adapted to delight and instruct young people.”’—United Ser- 
vice Gazette. 


HE PICTORIAL BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PRO- 


GRESS. 25 Engravings, bound in morocco, One Guinea. 
** Its embellishments deserye,the highest praise. It is delightful to see art enlisted in the ser- 


vice of religion and virtue.”—Afthodist Mag. 
Fisher’s Landscape Annual.—The Beauties of 
HE RHINE, ITALY, and GREECE. Thirty-three 


Plates, richly bound and gilt, One Guinea. 
‘* Beautiful scenes of classic story and historic interest, and of those works of nature which 


have long excited our wonder and admiration.’”’— Dublin Statesman, 
** Indeed a beautiful and interesting work.”— Times. 


LLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE. After the Old Masters. 
Thirty Plates, elegantly bound, 25s. 


“* A work which has a tendency to elevate and ennoble the mind of man, and to improve and 
purify his taste.”’—Vatchman. 


Sixteenth Edition, cloth, 9s.; silk, 11s.; morocco, 15s. 


HE WOMEN of ENGLAND: their Social Duties 





FIFTEENTH THOUSAND OF—EIGHT HUNDRED 
For eberp Morning and Ebening throughout the Dear, &, 
By tHE Rev. J. MORISON, D.D. 
Strongly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price One Guinea, 

“The execution of the work seems every way 
worthy of the design; I shall feel a pleasure in 
recommending it among my flock.” ‘ Vy 

“* Streatham.” Me. a 

“ These Prayers are admirably calculated to elevate and purify the affections, and 
to bring the soul into closer union and fellowship with God. Open where you may, 
you will find assist- , 
ance in your devout & 
meditations. I = 4p; BR vd 
commend this wor 
to the religious pub- ° oO ti <f “~y a, ¢ é 
lic in general.” 

“« Huddersfield.” 

“It is no slight praise to say, that your work, in my view, is inferior to neither 
[Mr. Jay’s nor Mr. Fletcher’s]; and for justness of sentiment, propriety of expression, 
and comprehensive- 

** Piccadilly.” 

“Tam much pleased with the ‘ Family Prayers.’ 


ness of meaning, is - 
| likely to have few on Oe 
| equals.” . 


It appears to me eminently 


calculated for use- 
fulness.” Pe 
Surrey Chapel 4 
ouse.” Bt Lf ALER Le7# Cote. 


“Dr. Morison’s Book of Prayers is, in my humble judgment, a very valuabl 
one. Many a house will find it, I doubt not, a happy medium ‘of fellowship with 


Heaven. May God make 
. , ' 
2h 0 frit, C3 


it useful.” 
“ Fetter Lane.” 
“ My impression is, that they are eminently adapted for usefulness : they are short, 
scriptural, and appropriate to the varying circumstances of domestic life. 


“ Liverpool.” 


“The prince in his palace, and the poor shepherd in his mountain-cabin, are here 


r 
wit s and assistances to i‘ 
Lon wn 
VGC PU 7/0 


their social devotions, of the most valuable 
“The design of Dr. Morison’s work on family religion is one of the greatest 


character.” 
importance, and its execution 
MA 


‘© Homerton.” 
is characterised by so great a 
degree of sound judgment and 
fe 

“‘ These Prayers appear to possess, in an eminent degree, the qualities requisite 
in such composures. They happily blend the sweet affections of domestic life with 





ee 





exceedingly desirable that the 
use of it should be in every 
way encouraged.” 
“ Notting Hill.” 





and Domestic Habits. By Mrs. Exitis, Author of “ Family 
Secrets,” ‘‘ Sons of the Soil,” &c. 
., “« If we conld have our own way, every family should order a copy of * The Women of England.’ 





Hae cee sey ergs 4 tm arrow Dy ang buy it for their wives; fathers, for their daughters ; 
Uniform with “* The Women of England.” | 
UMMER and WINTER in the PYRENEES. By 


*Mrs. Exuts, Cloth,9s.; silk, 1ls.; morocco, 15s. | 


fervent piety, as to make it 
the more expansive feelings of Christian philanthropy — the interests of home and of 


| kindred with those of the nation, the church, andthe world. They are thoroughly free 
| of all sectarian narrowness.” 


a 


“ Glasgow. 
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